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DOMESTIC DISCORD AND THE PASSION OF LOVE. 


After all our complaints of the uncertainty of human affairs, more mis- 
ery is produced among us by the irregularities of our tempers, than by 
all real misfortunes combined; and the acme of the suffering is, that 
these irregularities of temper are most apt to display themselves at 
our firesides, where everything ought to be sacred and serene. We are 
awed by the presence of strangers, and ‘afraid of appearing imbecile 
or illnatured when we act in the sight of the world ; and so, very heroi- 
cally, reserve all our illhumour for our wives, our children and servants, 
We are meek, where we might meet with opposition : but feel ourselves 
undauntedly bold where we are sure of no effectual resistance. 

The perversion of the best things converts them to the worst. Home 
is adapted to repose, comfort and enjoyment. Among parents and bro- 
thers, and all the tender charities of private life, the gentler affections, 
which are always attended with feelings purely pleasureable, find an am- 
ple scope for exertion. The experienced have often declared, after weary- 
ing themselves in pursuing phantoms, that they have found substantial 
happiness in the domestic circle. Hither they have returned from their 
wild excursions in the regions of dissipation, as the bird, after fluttering 
in the air, descends into her nest, to partake and to increase its genial 
warmth with her young. 

Such and so sweet are the comforts of home, when not perverted 
by the folly and weakness of man. Indifference, and carelessness on the 
subject of pleasing those whom it is our best interest to please, often ren- 
der it a scene of dulness and insipidity. Happy if the evil extended no 
farther. But the transition from the negative state of not being pleased, 
to positive illhumour, is but tooeasy. Fretfulness and peevishness arise, 
as nettles vegetate, spontaneously, where no salutary plants are cultivated. 
One unkind expression infallibly generates many others. , Trifles light as 
air are able to kindle the blaze of contention. By frequent conflicts and _ 
unreserved familiarity, all that mutual respect which is necessary to pre- 
serve love, even in the most intimate connections, is entirely lost; and 
the faint affection, which remains, is too feeble to be felt amid the furi- 
ous operation of incendiary passions. Farewell then to peace and tranquility, 
and cheerful converse, and all the boasted comforts of the family circle ! 
The nest, which should preserve a perpetual warmth by the constancy of 
paternal and conjugal affection, is rendered cold and joyless. The waters 
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of strife rush in with impetuous violence, and ruffle and discolour that 
stream, which, in its natural and undisturbed current, rolls its waters 
smooth and limpid to the sea. 

But it is not necessary to expatiate on the misery of that family dissen- 
tion, which is the fruitful parent of moral misconduct. 

When the several parts which compose a family find themselves un- 
happy in that home which should be the seat of mutual enjoyment, they 
are tempted from the straight road of prudence, to pursue their happiness 
through a devious wild of passion and imagination. ‘The son, arrived at 
years of maturity, who is treated harshly at home, will seldom spend his 
evenings at the domestic fireside. If he lives in the city, he will 
fly for refuge to company in hotels or theatres, and, in the end, it is pro- 
bable, will form some unhappy connection which cannot be continued 
without an abundance of money. Money, it is probable, cannot be pro-* 
cured honestly but from the parent ; but money must at all events be pro- 
cured. What then remains but to pursue those methods which unprin- 
cipled ingenuity has invented, and which immediately lead to their pro- 
per punishment, pain, shame and death! 

But though the consequences are not always such as the operation of 
human laws produces, yet they are always terrible, and destructive of 
happiness and virtue. Misery is the necessary result of all deviation 
from rectitude; but early debauchery, early disease, early profligacy, of 
all kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretchedness, as they sow the seeds 
of misery in the dayspring of life, when all that is sown strikes deep root, 
and buds and blossoms, and brings forth fruit in profuse abundance. 

In the disagreements between children and parents, the children are 
usually most culpable. ‘Their violent passions and defective experience 
render them disobedient and undutiful. Their love of pleasure operates 
so violently, as often to destroy the force of filial affection. A parent is 
stung to the heart by the ingratitude of a child. He checks with precipi- 
tancy, and perhaps with too litthke command of temper; for who can al- 
ways hold the reins? Asperity produces asperity. But the child was 
the aggressor, and therefore deserves a great part of the misery which 
ensues. However, the parent is often imprudent, as well as the child un- 
dutiful. He should endeavour to render home agreeable by gentleness 
and reasonable indulgence ;—for man at every age seeks to be pleased, 
but more particularly in youth. He should indeed maintain his authority ; 
but it should be like the mild dominion of a limited monarch, not the 
iron rule of an austere tyrant. If home is rendered pleasing, it will not 
be long deserted. ‘The prodigal will soon return when his father’s house 
is ready to receive him with joy. 

What is said of the consequences of domestic disunion to sons, is equal- 
ly to be applied to daughters. Indeed, as the misconduct of daughters is 
more fatal to family peace, though perhaps not more heinous in a moral 
view, particular care should be taken to render them attached to the com- 
forts of the family circle. When their home is disagreeable, they will be 
ready to make any exchange ; and will often lose their characters, virtue, 
and happiness, in the pursuit of it. Female character and happiness are 
so easily injured, that no solicitude can be too great in their preservation. 
But prudence is necessary in every good cause, as well as zeal ; and the 
gentlest method of government, if it is limited and directed by good sense, 
is the best. It ought indeed to be steady, but not rigid: and even plea- 
sure which is innocent in itself, and in its consequences, ought to be ad- 
mitted, with a view to render less disagreeable that unslumbering vigilance, 
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which a delicate and sensible parent will judge necessary to be used in 
the education of a daughter. 

To what wickedness, as well as wretchedness, matrimonial disagree- 
ments lead, every day’s history clearly informs us. When the husband 
is driven from his home by a termagant, he will seek enjoyment, which 
is denied him there, in the haunts of vice, and amid the riots of intemper- 
ance ;—nor can female corruption be wondered at, though it must be 
greatly pitied and regretted, when in the heart of a husband, which love 
and friendship should warm, hatred is found to rankle. Conjugal infeli- 
city not only renders life most uncomfortable, but leads to that desperate 
dissoluteness and depravity of manners, which terminate in the ruin of 
health, peace, and fortune. 

But it avails little to point out evils without recommending a remedy. 
One of the first rules, which suggests itself, is that families should endea- 
vour, by often and seriously reflecting on the subject, to convince them- 
selves, that not only the enjoyment, but the virtue of every individual 
greatly depends on a cordial union. When thty are convinced of this, 
they will endeavour to promote it; and it fortunately happens, that the 
very wish and attempt of every individual must infallibly secure success. 
It may, indeed, be difficult to restrain the occasional sallies of temper ; 
but where there is, in the more dispassionate moments, a settled desire 
to preserve domestic union, the transient violence of passion will not often 
produce a permanent rupture. 

It is another most excellent rule, to avoid a gross familiarity even 
where the connection is most intimate. ‘The human heart is so consti- 
tuted as to love respect. It would indeed be unnatural in very intimate 
friends to behave to each other with formality : but there is a delicacy of 
manner, and a flattering deference which tend to preserve that degree of 
esteem, necessary to support affection, which is lost in contempt, when it 
deviates into excessive familiarity. Habitual politeness will prevent 
even indifference from degenerating into hatred. It will refine, exalt, and 
perpetuate affection. 

But the best and most efficacious rule is, that we should not think our 
moral and religious duties are only to be practised in public, and in the 
sight of those from whose applause we expect the gratification of our 
vanity, ambition, or avarice ;—but that we should be equally attentive to 
our behaviour among those who can only pay us by reciprocal love. We 
must show the sincerity of our principles and professions, by acting con- 
sistently with them, not only in the legislature, in the field, in the pulpit, 
at the bar, or in any public assembly, but at the fireside, where happiness, 
if ever found on earth, must certainly abide. : 

The Almighty implanted passions and affections in our hearts, to stim- 
ulate us to action, and cement us by social bonds; and gave us reason, to 
discipline our pursuits and connections. 

Without passions and affections to animate us to exertion, to cheer us 
with hope, and to charm us with acquirements, life would be a state of 
stagnant insensibility, a vapid existence void of comfort and joy. Yet 
the passions and aflections, without the guidance of reason, would riot 
like a tempest in the mind, and, in their train, bring danger and disquietude. 
The wise author of our being has ordained our feelings to be the instru- 
ments of our happiness, and the foundations of our fame. But pas- 
sions and affections, when released from the restraints of reason, become 
either their own annihilators, or the producers of much misery and disap- 
pointment. 

Of all the passions in the human heart, love is the most necessary, 
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most powerful, and most delightful. It is the masterspring of nature, and 
the only source of all existence. Yet energetic and vehement as this pas- 
sion is, it must be regulated. 

Where mere animal enjoyment is the only instigator of desire, fruition 
generally begets indifference, and repletion, satiety. Sometimes, indeed, 
the flame lights on matter of so combustible a quality, as to be forever in- 
creasing, tilleven nature is consumed. Instances of the first kind may be 
observed in many fond lovers, who soon become loathing husbands, or 
contemptuous wives: the consequence of which is infidelity, the cause of 
all unhappiness, and often the source of utter ruin. Nor isit unfrequently 
less fatal in its progression, by producing jealousy, the hinnom of the heart. 
Who loves like a Herod, will be a tormentor, and a tormented ; who dotes 
like a Mark Antony, will dote to his ruin. Love should be the inspirer, 
not the engrosser of the mind. It should be the reliever of our cares, 
not the sole object of our concern. Not to despise a woman, we never 
should believe her an angel: and the only way not to become dotards is to 
remember that we are men; and that the dignity of our natures requires 
the restraint of our appetites. 

A lover enduring slavery is like a miser enduring want ; they make 
the instrument of happiness the annihilator of enjoyment. 

As love is the strongest passion of the heart, so parental affection is, of 
all others, the most natural, and most prominent of the human mind. Yet, 
where discretion is not the regulator of that tender affection, it operates 
with a tendency to defeat its own ends, and lead on to perdition. 
The views of all parents should he the happiness of their children ; in 
whose felicity they propose great comfort to themselves. ‘Their felicity 
must depend on health, virtue and prosperity ; the great instruments of 
happiness to all the human race. 

If nature has done her part, in their faculties and formations, all that 
remains with parents to perform, for the attainment of those ends, must 
proceed from the exercise of true wisdom and consistency of conduct. 
Yet how seldom does this affection operate without a bias either from 
too great rigour, or relaxation of discipline. A saturnine parent is the ex- 
cuser of no follies, the pardoner of no faults : so that unremitting severity 
against error goads on to desperation, or despondency of the spirit, and 
deadens all faculties ; and thereby the child is either driven into extrava- 
gance, or sunk into such excessive goodness as to be never good for any- 
thing. Yet the parent, who made the fool, hates or despises his own 
creature. 

The other error of conduct arises from over indulgence, which often 
sows the seeds of an ill constitution in the very management of the nur- 
sery. In the first stages of rationality, a compliance with perverse hu- 
mours is sure to lay the foundation of turbulence of spirit. Then a 
blindness to follies, a palliation of faults, a humouring of habitual inatten- 
tions, and a ready contribution to intoxicating delights, give ignorance 
and error a lasting ascendency, and involve the object of a fond regard in 
such mischiefs, or crimes, as turn love into hatred, or bring shame and 
ruin upon all. Such are the frailties of the first of natural affections, 
when indulged to excess, mistaken in its operations, or divested of the 
guidance of resolute aud calm reason. 

Let us illustrate our precepts by a parable or story of real life. Ariston 
was a man endowed by nature with an admirable person and a good under- 
standing. He was bred to busy life, having no considerable fortune of 
his own, and his early sobriety and application promised him success. 
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His natural endowments and habitual good qualities happily recommended 
him to a woman of great merit and wealth. 

Advantageously married, he soon became in affluent -circumstances : 
and no man seemed happier as a husband and a parent. 

Years spent in strong application to business, at length, enabled him to 
quit it with a very plentiful fortune ; and he retired into the country one of 
the happiest of mankind. ‘There, however, he encountered his first great 
misfortune, in the loss of his accomplished wife, whom he most tenderly 
loved. His happiness then centered in three children, who survived her, 
and to them he became indulgent to excess. 

A son of ten years of age was at a boardingschool for education ; and 
two daughters, that were older, he kept under his own protection at home. 
During three years the disconsolate widower seemed to be sunk in the 
fond father. Inthe fourth, an attempted intrigue with his cookmaid 
proved the means of making her his wife: when a sudden reverse of all 
things took place in his family. In the now doting husband the doting 
parent was lost. He grew indifferent towards his children, and by de- 
grees careless of their happiness, their worldly honour and eternal hope. 
Uxorious to excess, he submitted to absolute government: and even saw 
his children tyrannized over by ignorance and vulgarity, made’ insolent by 
intoxicating power. 

Such a reverse of situation made his daughters miserable ; and so their 
brother found them, on his coming home from school. Being fourteen 
years of age, anda youth of daring spirit, he would not bear with patience 
the complaints his sisters made to him. He undertook to remonstrate 
with his father in their behalf: and he was rash enough to do it in terms 
that unfortunately provoked him. ‘The consequence of this was, after 
consultation with the stepmother, that he must prepare to leave the house, 
and think of returning to it no more. fle had his choice given him of a 
station in the navy, or in India, without any other alternative than that of 
providing for himself. His choice was the navy ; to which he speedily 
was sent, where neglect and narrow circumstances soon broke his heart. 
In the meantime, his sisters found their miseries daily increasing. 
The stepmother had a child, which still more established her in her pow- 
er ; for the offspring of age, as usual, engrossed all paternal affection. In 
short, wearied out with mortifications, and provoked by ceaseless injuries, 
the elder daughter sought for refuge in an indiscreet marriage, of which 
she soon died the victim: the younger pined herself into madness, which 
continued to her death. Thus, by the fatal interposition of unrestrained 
appetite, terminated the fairest of hopes, and the fondest of all affections. 
One picture more, and we have done. 

Sophronia was the indulged and happy wife of a gentleman of great 
worth and fortune, and the mother of many children, whom she loved 
with great tenderness. Prudence was her distinguishing virtue ; and it 
rendered her amiable in all things. Above all the levities of the giddy 
part of her sex, she sought for enjoyment in the exercise of virtue, and 
the acquirement of wisdom. Her husband doted on her charms, and 
even gloried in her perfections; and in case of his death, from a solici- 
tude for the happiness of his children, he appointed her, by his will, sole 
guardian and executrix ; leaving a great part of his fortune to her dispo- 
sal, thereby to secure his children’s obedience to her, for their own hap- 
piness and welfare. Such is his infatuation who trusts in woman! 
Towards the decline of his life, he sickened and died suddenly, leaving 
his widow a mourner in sincerity of heart. 
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In this state she, for a considerable time, deported herself with 
all due respect to his memory, and the fondest regard for her children. 
But who is there that can answer for human resolution? The fortune 
bequeathed for insuring her happiness proved her ensnarer into error. 
Her wealth and power over her children exposed her to temptation and 
instigated a dissembling designer to aim at becoming master of her 
heart. By progressive steps, to her imperceptible, he succeeded in his 
scheme ; and at length became her husband. 

Thus, master of her affections, he soon became master of all in her 
power: and her children growing less dear to her, they were sacrificed to 
his interests in all things. Everything, she could, she robbed them of 
for his gratification ; and this not in return for his love, but to raise him 
to it from indifference : such a power has artifice over a heart in captivity. 
In fine, without ever being the mistress of his affections, she became 
the slave of his interests ; proving unfaithful to her trust and unnatural to 
her offspring ; was never mistress of her inclinations, nor in possession of 
true happiness ; living by all unrespected, and dying by all unlamented. 

Such are the frailties of human passions, the instability of human affec- 
tions, the insufficiency of wisdom, and the uncertainty of virtue! D. 


KISSING AND KILLING. 


AN ESSAY ON JEALOUSY. 


J#ALousy is not incorporated with our natures; it arises often from 
constitution, but still more frequently from custom. It is the character- 
istic of the Italians, Turks, Spaniards, and Portuguese. A Frenchman, 
far from imbibing the passion, will assist his chere dame in her pleasures ; 
and she, with equal complaisance, will pander for him. The Indians, 
with no more enlightenment than the animals of their woods, are found 
very often without it; nay, they carry their respect to strangers to such 
excess, that they will bring a wife or daughter to do them honour ; and 
though they approach nearer the brute creation than the refined Euro- 
pean, it is amazing to find them so acquiescent in a point which the very 
beasts and birds will resent to the laytegasp of life. Thus it is difficult 
to resolve, whether jealousy is the fiery dictate of fashion and usage, or of 
constitution and temperament? For though neither may be predominant 
with some, yet both at diflerent periods operate on the human mind. 

The Portuguese will murder the adulterer for what a Frenchman would 
treat with pleasantry ; who would tell a gentleman in thoro ejus mulieris, 
with the greatest bonhummie, “that he wondered at his taste to take up with 
such a thing ; that he had forfeited his good opinion of him, believing him 
to be, before this amour with his wife, a man of the first taste in the 
kingdom ; and had he thought proper to have informed him of his desires 
and propensities, he would have found him an angel in comparison with 
his present choice.” Such ease is peculiar to the French, and the raillery 
the most poignant to the dishonoured and degraded frailty, to find her 
charms so contemptuously treated. But to define the cause of jealousy is 
an arduous task, though it arises either {rom a conscious incapacity of 
pleasing, or a violent and adoring love. The former must be ever uneasy; 
and the latter cannot bear the faintest idea of another possessing a corner 
in the heart of the woman he loves. For men in general agree with the 
poet of Nature, and say with him, 
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“1 had rather be a toad, 
And feed upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
‘Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 
For others’ uses.” 


A woman cannot bear to be suspected of incontinency, though she gives 
every reason to the man who dotes upon her to believe she is not faithful ; 
but she pleads innocent flirtation, weeps, and is forgiven. ‘To a sensible 
mind, however, the married man or woman, who flirts with another, is un- 
pardonable ; such conduct being the severest and most cruel affront. If 
itis done from giddiness, it ought to be reformed ; if done to insult, the 
insulter should sufler as deeply as for the sin and shame of adultery. It 
is too great an insult to be given to a feeling heart, and deserves the ex- 
tremest revenge. When jealousy arises from fondness and doubts, the 
man or woman deserves the tenderest pity ; and whenever it is discovered, 
the parties should mutually rush into each other’s arms, and disperse the 
doubts by hearty protestations of undiminished affection. 


“ For oh ! what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves !” 


Some argue for a little jealousy, calling it the wind that keeps alive the 
embers of affection; but it is dangerous to attempt to heighten love by 
such hazardous methods. When either man or woman admits this poison 
into the blood, it blackens more or Jess the general mass. ‘There is no 
saying, ‘I will only be jealous so much:” it begets its own tortures, and 
increases its power by indulgence; and often when admitted to fan the 
embers of affection, it rises to a blaze, and destroys the very heart it was 
awakened to illumine. 

The passion for variety is deeply implanted in human nature; though 
it is not the road to happiness or enjoyment. Religion and the laws of 
society have taught us to believe otherwise ; and yet there is such a mad 
precipitancy to vice, and the luxuries of the times have made such an in- 
road into domestic felicities, that there is scarcely to be found a couple 
who are content: for, although they married for the love of each other, 
and struggled with every parental difficulty, yet these very burning pairs 
are the first to attack, revile, and hate each other. A little innocent 
flirtation is pleaded by all parties; but such flirtations beget downright 
adulteries. We have many an instance upon record, and many living 
ones too, wherein ladies have been illtreated by their husbands, from over- 
weening and idolatrous affection. ‘The ladies may laugh, and call this a 
paradox ; but various proofs may be quoted to justify the assertion. 

The love of the assassin Herod for the divine Mariamne is one of the 
strongest proofs, in ancient history, of the violence of that passion. When 
Mark Antony’s ambition overvaulted itself, and his intrigues with Cleo- 
patra had produced a rupture between him and Octavius, Herod of Judea, 
who had ever been a sworn and attached friend to Antony, indulged little 
hope of favour with the new conqueror; however, he set out with the 
other eastern princes, to pay his humble obedience to Octavius at Rhodes, 
where he offered him his troops, and prostrated his person and his crown. 

When he parted from his adored Mariamne upon this unhappy expedition, 
he displayed the agony of grief and despair; every pang of the lover, 
of the friend and the husband. But, unhappy man! he could not 
entertain the idea of the divine person of Mariamne (on whom he doted,) 
becoming the prize of Octavius ; for he had no hope of propitiating that 
prince, to whom he had so Jong been obnoxious by following the fortunes 
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of his rival. When he withdrew from the fascinating presence of his 
beautiful wife, he exhibited the utmost distress; and recommending her 
to the care and protection of his two most steady and trusty friends, con- 
cluded this recommendation with tears, and a request that they would 
murder his lovely favourite, provided he never returned from the uncer- 
tain expedition on which he was adventuring. Herod, succeeding with 
Octavius beyond his most sanguine expectation, returned to the arms of 
the divine Mariamne with ecstatic rapture. But how was he surprised to find 
himself received with frowns instead of smiles, and harshly upbraided for 
the cruelty of his commands! One of his confidants had betrayed the secret, 
which so worked upon the tender feelings of Mariamne, that Herod be- 
came hateful to her. ‘This unhappy circumstance produced every evil, 
and, at last, the untimely end of this angelic woman, whose admirable 
beauties and qualities entitled her to a better fate. Octavius, to exhibit 
his clemency, pardoned Herod, and restored to him his crown, with this 
singularly characteristic expression of his opinion, “ that he had rather 
be Herod’s hog than his son.” 

Was not this highwrought cruel jealousy a demonstration of the strong- 
est love in Herod? Certainly. He adored Mariamne to such an ex- 
travagance of passion, that he could not bear the very shadow of an idea 
which presented a rival in his affections, or threatened, in the most distant 
manner, that she should ever become the beauty of another’s arms. It 
was, therefore, a jealousy of the most fatal nature, but such as solely 
arose from the excess of unbounded passion. 

In these refined days of fashion and dissipation, we have cases similar 
to this, though not carried to such extremity. Examine the minds of 
men and women in general upon this subject, and you will find that nei- 
ther can endure the imagination of their beloved companion being mar- 
ried to another even after their own decease. Yet, so different are the 
customs of countries, in Turkey it is thought the most unhappy circum- 
stance which can befal a widow, if she remains unwedded ; and as long 
as she continues in her widowhood, it is a time of reproach. The argu- 
ment is; she is supposed to have no charms about her to recommend her 
to a second husband. 

Perhaps our own country may afford as many instances of love, lust, 
and violent jealousies, as any other in unchristianized Christendom. ‘This 
every sessions fully evinces: but these evils, happening among the dregs 
of the human race, do not attract our attention like the deeds of dignified 
and exalted personages ; though they are equally evidences of the human 
disposition, which clings, with yearning tenderness and the idolatry of 
early passion, to the old familiar altar of Love. Marriage consecrates, 
and the infidelity of the husband or wife is sacrilege, impiety, and perdi- 
tion. The fervent affections of the absorbed and devoted spirit are gath- 
ered into the garner ; if the lightnings of unholy passion strike here—all 
is lost—all is buried in the blackness of ruin. If the libertine’s breath 
has polluted the lips which uttered vows of eternal fidelity; if the bosom, 
which was the throne of purity and the shrine of incense, has been de- 
filed by the spoiler ; woe be to the guilty and the guiltless one—for both 
alike are doomed to corroding remembrance and unavailing agony ! 
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A DREAM OF THE DEAD. 
By Maras L. H. Sicourney. 


Sleep brought the Dead to me. 

Their brows were kind, 
And their tones tender, and as erst, they blent 
Their sympathies with each familiar scene. 
It was my earthliness, that rob’d them still 
In their material vestments, for they seemed 
Not yet to have put their glorious garments on ! 
—Mcthought, ’t were better thus to dwell with them, 
Than with the living. 


*T was an early friend, 
Beloved in schooldays’ happiness, who came 
And put her arm in mine, and meekly walk’d, 
As she was wont, where’er I chosc to lead, 
To shady grove, or river’s sounding shore, 
Or dizzy cliff, to gaze enthralled below, 
On widespread landscape, and diminished throng. 
—One, too, drew near, o’er whose departing steps 
Night’s cloud hung heavy, ere she found the grave ; 
One, to whose ear, no infant lips, save mine, 
E’er breathed the name of mother. 


In her hour 

Of conflict with the spoiler, that fond word 
Fell, with my tears upon her brow, in vain. 
She heard not,—heeded not. But now she flew 
Upon the winged dream to my embrace, 
Full of fresh life, and in that beauty clad 
Which claimed my earliest love. 

“Speak, silent shade ! 
Speak to thy child!” 


But, with capricious haste, 
Sleep turned the tablet and another came, 
A stranger matron, sicklied ~’er and pale. 
—Then, many a group in earnest converse met, 
Upon whose lips, I knew, the burial clay 
Lay deep, for I had heard its hollow sound, 
At sorrow’s sacred parting, “ dust to dust.” 
—They put a fair young infant in my arms, 
And that was of the dead. Yet still it seemed 
Like other infants. First, with fear it shrank, 
And then in changeful gladness smiled and spread 
Its little hands in joyous laughter forth. 
So I awoke. 


And then these gentle forms 
Of faithful friendship, and maternal love 
Did flit away, and life with all its cares 
Stood forth in strong reality. 
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Sweet dream! 
And solemn, let me bear thee in my soul 
Throughout the livelong day, to subjugate 
My earthborn hope. I bow me at your names, 
Sinless and passionless and pallid train ! 
The seal of truth is on your breasts, ye Dead! 
Ye may not swerve, nor from your vows recede, 
Nor of your faith make shipwreck. 


Scarce a point 
Divides you from us, though we fondly look 
Through a long vista of imagined years, 
And in the dimness of far distance seek 
To hide that tomb, whose crumbling verge we tread. 





MONEDO—THE DAUGHTER OF SNOW. 


Many a long year since, there lived in Philadelphia a gentleman by 
the name of Ashton. An Englishman by birth, he emigrated to this 
country with the purpose of adopting it as his own. At the period when 
our story commences, Mr Ashton was almost alone on the earth. With 
the exception of a little daughter, who was now seven years old, he had 
survived a numerous and beloved family. His wife and children, one by 
one, had taken their final departure for another, and a better world. He 
was a man of wealth, and his temperament was peculiarly romantic, wan- 
dering, and adventurous. He travelled much, and his daughter, young 
as she was, usually accompanied him. Nothing, however, excited in him 
more profound and painful interest than the aborigines of the wilds. He 
had seen but little of them, although from his infancy he was familiar 
with the strange peculiarities of their character. He regarded them as 
a race of beings, possessing many good and evil qualities, and destined, by 
the Great Ruler of the Universe, for some noble and exalted purpose. 
His prospective theory, upon this subject, however visionary, was recom- 
mended at least by novelty ; and as a proof that it was not utterly despic- 
able, we have only to mention that its subversion was attempted by several 
learned and distinguished men of that age. With metaphysical disquisi- 
tions, however, we have nothing to do; and without further prelude, we 
shall endeavour to follow up the incidents which our brief sketch pro- 
poses. 

The banks of the Susquehanna were the frontiers of the country. In- 
dian villages were scattered along the shore, beyond which the whites 
seldom attempted to pass, unless in large and well armed forces. Mr 
Ashton, anxious to acquaint himself with the manners and customs of the 
Red Men, set out, with a party of eight persons, exclusive of his daugh- 
ter, with the design to reside for a time in their villages. He carried 
presents, with which he hoped to conciliate their favour; although he 
apprehended little or no danger. After a journey of five days, they found 
themselves upon the banks of the river already named, nearly opposite 
the scite afterwards chosen for the capitol of Pennsylvania. They erected 
a tent in which to pass the night, and procure refreshments, before pro- 
ceeding further. When the morning came, they were so much delight- 
ed with the surrounding scenery, that they all mutually consented to de- 
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lay their departure. The hills, on every side, ascended in beautiful gra- 
dations, and afforded a scene exceedingly lovely and picturesque. They 
passed their time in fishing and hunting ; but were cautious to remain as 
much as possible in a body, lest they should be unceremoniously attacked 
by the lords of the forest. A little before sunset, on the third day, two 
Indians were observed lurking at a distance among the trees. Not un- 
til now, had the adventurers reflected on the imprudence of remaining 
thus exposed. The great caution, which they observed for their own 
safety, might very naturally induce a suspicion that they had come upon 
a hostile errand. Mr Ashton suggested the propriety of crossing the 
river as soon as practicable on the ensuing day ; and accordingly, the ne- 
cessary preparations were made. ‘The next morning, while they were 
quietly partaking their homely breakfast, they heard a loud whistle, re- 
sembling that of a partridge. Three of the company instantly seized 
their guns, and went out with the hope of procuring game. ‘The whist- 
ling still continued, but the report of their pieces was not heard ; and as 
they remained a long time absent, three others were despatched by Mr 
Ashton in pursuit ; while he, his daughter, and another of the party re- 
mained behind. An hour elapsed, and not a single gun was fired, nor had 
one of the six returned. ‘The whistling continued; but at a greater dis- 
tance. ‘This, for a time, was sufficient to account for the protracted ab- 
sence, but another hour was speedily numbered with the preceding ; and 
then a vague presentiment came over the mind of Mr Ashton that evil was 
abroad. He feared that his companions had been duped by the wild 
men’s stratagem ; and when he mentioned his doubts to his only remain- 
ing friend, he at once concurred in the belief. It was not a time for in- 
decision. ‘Their personal safety was perilled. While they were devising, 
hurriedly, the best mode of proceeding, a tomahawk whirled by them, 
and struck intoa tree. Mr Ashton caught up his daughter in his arms, 
and dashed into the underwood. He continued his way through the for- 
est, for nearly a mile, when he arrived unexpectedly upon the borders of 
the river. He paused to recover from his exhaustion. 

‘“‘] hear a strange noise ;” said the little girl. 

“A strange noise?” repeated the father. “In which direction, my 
child?” 

«« Near yonder rock. You had better ascend the tree. It sounds like 
one in distress.” 

Mr Ashton clambered into a tree, and to his dismay, he saw, at no 
great distance, three of his comrades stretched upon the ground. ‘They 
were all apparently dead, excepting one, who was still writhing in the ago- 
nies of death. Their faces were stained and clotted with blood, and the 
gory scalp had been torn from every reeking skull. It was evident that 
they had been decoyed by the whistling, as they supposed, of a partridge; 
and in this way led on to their destruction. Mr Ashton was rapidly de- 
scending the tree, when the forest rang with Indian yells ; and up sprung, 
immediately around him, a dozen gigantic forms. One of them seized 
upon the daughter, and holding her aloft, bore her away to the river. He 
leaped into a canoe, and dashing his oars into the water, soon disappear- 
ed. The father was lashed to a tree, and doomed to be burnt at the 
stake, after the awful sacrificial ceremonies of his wild captors. 

“‘ Why is it,” he asked, “that you seek to take my life? You have 
destroyed my companions, and carried off my daughter. Still you are 
not satisfied. You want my blood. Who can say I ever injured 
you? Have I plundered your villages ; or murdered your wives and chil- 
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dren? ‘Think not that a paleface is afraid to die: he only complains of 
injustice and cruelty. Will not the Great Spirit be offended?” 

“You speak foolishness ;” said one of the warchiefs. ‘ We cannot be 
deceived. You are full of bitterness. You come among us as a spy. 
You built your wigwam near our villages. We knew we were in dan- 
ger. We believed you were plotting our destruction. We watched you, 
that we might take your scalps. We succeeded. The palefaces say 
that we are cunning. It is right that we should be so. We will not 
be shot down like dogs. The Great Spirit made the rocks that they 
might hide us. You complain of injustice. You come to shoot our deer, 
and fish in our waters: but we have taken you prisoner. You tremble, 
because your heart is not brave. You stand before us and plead for mer- 
cy. Did the Saggenah ever show mercy to us? You say we are cruel. 
Are we more cruel than the Yengese? Have you not driven us from 
our hunting grounds? Have you not violated our daughters?’ Have you 
not marched your armies against us without cause? Have you not come 
upon us at night, like cowardly thieves, and butchered us as though we 
were beasts? A Red Man never forgets an injury.” 

When this speech was concluded, Mr Ashton was left, for a time, to 
himself, while his captors went in search of faggots, to carry their sen- 
tence into execution. During their brief absence, a tall Indian woman 
made her appearance. 

‘You are to be burnt!” she said, addressing herself to Mr Ashton. 
He looked assent. ‘It must not be ;” she continued. ‘There! now you 
are free. Go and tell your white sisters that an Indian woman gave their 
brother liberty. Fly quickly, or you will be overtaken.” 

Mr Ashton profited by her advice ; and hastily took his departure. He 
returned, at length, to Philadelphia, deeply grieved, not only for the loss 
of his daughter, but for those also, who had accompanied him. 

Ten years from this period, we find him travelling in the Canadas. 
He was winding slowly along the banks of the St Lawrence, in company 
with a number of friends. A mile distant, there was a cluster of villages, 
inhabited by Indians, and whites. Here they proposed to pass the 
night. Upon application, they procured the requisite accommodations. 
As the night was pleasant, Mr Ashton was not anxious to retire early to 
rest. He wandered out alone, and seated himself in a grove of trees. 
He heard voices, and on looking around, he saw at a distance a young man 
seated beside an Indian girl. He approached a little nearer without be- 
ing observed—and as the moon was shining brightly, he had a full view 
of their features. It did not require much discernment to perceive that 
they were indulging in the romance of love. 

“They say you have given your heart to Monedo—the daughter of 
Snow,” said the girl, looking earnestly into the face of her companion. 
** An Indian woman bestows her affections only on one; but the Snow 
Skins divide theirs with many. You say you are sorry that you must 
leave me; but I shall soon pass from your memory. You may weep in 
my presence ; but Monedo will dry up your tears.” 

‘“<T will deceive you no longer,” said the young man. “ Monedo is to 
be my wife. She comes to the village tomorrow, when we will be uni- 
ted according to the rites of the Christian People. Who will say I ought 
not to love her? She is already my sister. She was stolen away by the 
Red Men from among her people; and she longs to be restored to their 
society. Would you be pleased to see her pine away in these solitudes, 
like a withered flower ?” 

* You talk very wisely ; 


” 


said the girl, with an angry look. ‘ You 
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whispered many things in my ear, which I wasa fool for believing. You 
are like the serpent, winding itself in thegrass. Bearaway my contempt; 
because you have lied like a drinker of firewater. Fly to the arms of 
your beloved, and bestow upon her your false and perjured heart.” As 
she thus spoke, she rose up, and walked haughtily away. 

The next day, the village rang with the news of Monedo’s arrival. 
Every one was praising her beauty, or hurrying on to obtain a sight of 
her person. Mr Ashton, on enquiry, was told that she was a captive 
from the white settlements, who had lived many years among the Indians; 
but was now to be surrendered to .a rich young trader, who designed to 
become her husband. She had received various names. By some, she 
was called Monedo, or the Spirit ; and by others, the Daughter of Snow, 
because her complexion was so exceedingly delicate. 

The reader need scarcely be informed that Mr Ashton, with the yearn- 
ing desire of a bereaved and lonely heart, cherished the hope that this was 
no other than his lost daughter. ‘There was nothing to encourage the 
imagination or to justify the surmise—still he could not divest himself of 
the belief. He hastened to the spot, where the nuptials were to be cele- 
brated ; and he was not disappointed. Monedo sprang forward, like an 
angel of light, and was clasped in the endearing embrace of her overjoyed 
parent. ‘The young trader, who was about to become her husband, also 
shared in the happiness that this unexpected meeting occasioned ; and thus 
the day, that had dawned so sadly, passed merrily away. Many an afflu- 
ent and delicate lady among us fails, with all her attractions, to win as 
good a husband as the captive Monedo found in the forest. The descen- 
dants of this union are now a rich, respected and powerful family in one of 
the Atlantic cities. M. M. 


THE TREASURE OF THE FOREST. 


His (the Pequod’s) first step towards taking possession of his valuable inheritance 
was in direct violation of the injunctions of the Indian ; and so far did he disregard the 
fidelity of his ancestors as to consent that a white man should accompany him and 
share in his discoveries. Puritan Tradition. 


Their path grows dark through the wildwood dell, 
And the wolf’s long howl and the panther’s yell, 
And the dusky owlet’s crooning cry, 
With the wild dove’s wail of melody, 
And the serpent’s hiss in his peopled den, 
Alone are heard in the rentrock glen: 
And on in silent fear 
The wanderers thread their way, 
And their daring steps draw near 
Where the Forest Treasures lay. 


*Tis morn on the skyerown’d hills, but dun 
And dusk the light of the orient sun ; 
Night’s shadows float o’er the mountain’s brow, 
And the mist’s gray folds still roll below, 
And bird and beast from their sleepless lair 
In amaze look forth on the strange dim air, 

Then quick shrink back again 

In trembling awe and dread ; 

And on the Travellers twain 

With hurried footfalls tread. 
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Their path grows dark through the forest shade, 
And the hues of morn begin to fade, 
And the lurid light on the stormclouds lies 
Like hell in the dying murderer’s eyes, 
While the thunder’s voice peals loud and high 
O’er the darkening earth and the lightning sky. 
In the pauses of the roar 
Long lonesome yells arise, 
And from mountain, wood and shore, 
Ascend unearthly cries. 


Look well tothy path, false Oulamar! 
Hearst thou those voices that wail afar ? 
Pale son of white clay ! beware—beware ! 
The bow is bent and the arrow there, 
And a stern arm wields in this dark hour 
The deathman’s axe with a fearful power ! 
Pause in thy daring quest 
Ere ruthless wrath awake ! 
Seest thou that dragon crest ? 
Hearst thou that bickering snake ? 


The rifted rocks, where the hazel grows, 
Whose mystic power will the mine disclose, 
They reach unscathed—but the white man there 
Is chained in his motionless, mute despair. — 
The Chief hath pass’d, and the mountain ’s still 
As the lucid lapse of a landscape rill ; 
The white man’s heart throbs sound 
Like the tramp of many men, 
And his brain whirls round and round 
As he gazes down the glen. 


There ’s a rush of wings in the dusky air, 
And a lengthening shrick of last despair, 
And strange dark forms in a host pass by, 
Like midnight shades o’er the fairbrow'd sky, 
Anda demon laugh from the gloom bursts out, 
And a wail of woe and a mournful shout. 
The stranger heard no more— 
Fear froze his curdling blood ; 
And the thunder ceased to roar 
Through the lone and moaning wood, 


Who passes there like the samiel wind, 
Or the arrowy flash of the electric mind ? 
His feathery crest and his quivered bow 
And his mantle lie in the dell below, 
But where, oh, where hath the Pequod gone 
Through the pathless woods, like a birdbolt flown ? 
Hark! ’tis the Indian’s foot 
O’er the rock and chasm bounding ? 
Or is ’t the far owl’s hoot 
Through mountain passes sounding ? 
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No! ’t was a voice like the trumpet’s blast, 
And thus o’er the hills its wild notes pass’d ; 
“* Woe to the Traitor ! his days are done! 
“ His glory ’s ended—his race is run! 
“ His bow ’s unbent and his arrows lost, 
“ And his name struck from the warrior host ! 
“ Woe to the traitor, woe! 
“ The huntsman’s pride is o’er !” 
A shout pealed from the mountain’s brow— 
“ Amen! for evermore !” 


“ On the secret cave where the Treasure lies 
“The Pequod looked with a white man’s eyes, 
“ And his soul was seared by the mystic fire 
* That withers the heart of curs’d desire, 
“ And in fear he fled from the holy place, 
“ The last, the worst of his warrior race. 
“ Woe to the traitor, woe! 
“ The Indian’s glory ’s o’er !” 
A wail rolled o’er the mountain’s brow, 
“ Alas ! fur evermore !” 


“Where now is the traitor, Oulamar ?” 
“ His deathsong rolls on the winds afar— . 


“ The Pequod dies, and his bones shall lie 
“Neath the storm and blast of the northern sky , 


“ And the white man’s quest in vain shall be 
“ For the Forest Gems and the Treasure Tree! 
“ Woe to the white man, woe !” 
Bursts forththe darkened sun— 
The mountain woods like magic glow— 
And the holy work is done! F. 





THE LOVES OF THE WHIGS AND TORIES; OR REVOLU- 
TIONARY ADVENTURES. 


A Nove. 
« Bya Member of the American Institute of Letters. 


(The following extract from a manuscript work under this title may, 
perhaps, amuse the reader, or suggest to a more powerful pen, a subject 
for a novel that may blend reality with pleasure. It is thrown before the 
reader with no last polish on its rough pages, and therefore, claims some 
indulgence on a score, which, a great critic has said, should never be an 
excuse, namely, negligence.) 


* Rebellion lay in his way and he found it.” 
Falstaff. 

It was by no means unnatural, that the venerable Mrs Winters, now in 
herseventieth year, should evince a proper degree of family pride, touching 
the ancestry of her presumptive soninlaw ; for her reverend husband could 
trace a descent, in a straight line, from an ancient bishop of London ; to 
whom, however, he never alluded without ejaculating a regret, that any 
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of his ancestors had ever been tainted by the shocking heresy of Episco- 
pacy- Still, the walls of his mansion bore visible evidence of the digni- 
ty and rank of his ancient house, in the antique portraits that hung sus- 
pended therefrom, like so many trophies of time and fortune, snatched 
from the tempest, and the convulsions of vicissitude and adversity. ‘The 
impression made on the beholder, however, by these imposing portraits 
was one of deep respect, and inspired an involuntary feeling of venera- 
tion for the ancient pedigree of the tory minister; and even the whigs, 
who detested his principles, and complained of his persecution, (for the 
reverend man often made his pulpit resound with the wrath of God, de- 
nounced against the unnatural rebels and with appeals to his congregation 
to spare no means to annoy, and even exterminate them;) even the whigs, 
I say, paid involuntary deference to his honourable descent, which pre- 
sented a Jong-line of ancestry unstained by any act of crime, or violence, 
to degrade them from their merited eminence ; and all of whom were en- 
titled to more respect than their presentde generate descendant, who, by 
his adherence to the cause of tyranny, was the first, in their opinion, to 
blot the escutcheon of his family ; for every true Englishman was a lover 
of Liberty, and none but a renegade would espouse the absolute power, 
claimed at that period by the misguided king and his corrupt advisers. 

The mansionhouse of the clergyman corresponded in its solidity, and 
antique architecture, to his ancient pedigree, and severe calling ; being 
constructed of stone, in the most massive manner, and not without some 
faculties to stand a siege, should an emergency occur to render a tem- 
porary defence against a transient foe necessary to the safety of its 
inmates, or the protection of those who might seek sanctuary within its 
walls, from the rage of the exasperated whigs. 

This severe exterior, and frowning austerity of his house had caused 
the whigs to stigmatize it with the name of the ‘ Inquisition ;” and in 
time to extend the appellation of ‘ Inquisitor,” to its reverend inmate ; as 
well as to bring ignominy upon “ the hypocritical old tory,” as they 
styled him, as to express the abhorrence in which he was greatly held by 
the populace ; whose feelings gradually became excited to the pitch of 
animosity, which could look upon a coat of tar and feathers, as an act 
not very unneighbourly in the eyes of men, nor very unrighteous in those 
of God; for the anathemas of the godly man, repeated from sabbath to 
sabbath, did not fail to produce a powerful impression on the whigs, how- 
ever they might fail, from their paucity of numbers, to prove of any 
available benefit to the royal cause, by gathering the tories to ahead, or 
stimulating them to deeds of mischief; which in the section of country, 
where the scene of our story lies, seldom, or never extended beyond 
mouth valour, or the overflowing invective and scurrility of abortive ma- 
lice, or impotent hatred. 

But three or four personages had the baseness and temerity to follow 
in the wake of the tory clergyman at that time, to give open support and 
countenance to his unrighteous and imprudent denunciations of the whigs. 
One of these was a little attorney at law, from Boston, whose mind, as 
cramped as his body, had enlisted his feelings in the royal cause, simply 
because his ideas had been derived from the midnight authors and monk- 
ish historians of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Master Thomas 
Yorke, the worthy personage of whom we are here speaking, was one 
of that species of “ tomtit”* men, who are made so infinitely happy by 
the selfcomplacency of a vain spirit, which assures them secretly of the 


*Almost the least of the feathered tribe. 
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perfection of all the attributes, and the complete infallibility of their 
judgments. Master Yorke had studied a little of the black letter, until 
he really came to think himself an adept in the black art ; so much was 
his selfconceit predominant over all his other faculties. Master Yorke 
was a tory, however, rather from the littleness of his ideas, than from the 
bigotry of his feelings, or the force of principles derived from any supposed 
conviction of reason, flowing from a survey of the course of history, or 
the nature of government. ‘The great doctrines of liberty embraced too 
wide a field for his contracted faculties to grasp ; and without further en- 
quiry, or investigation, he sat down a selfcomplacent tory, fully satisfied 
that he was himself infallible, and that what Mr Winters agreed in, never 
could be wrong. 

Far different from Mr Yorke, in the scale of human perfection, was 
the honest quaker, Uriah Usher, who was rather a tory from religious 
habit than rational conviction; and while he advocated the royal cause, 
did it more from the force of love of money, and of habit and education, 
as one who was bound to passive submission and nonresistance, and to 
make all he could out of all parties, than from any abstract theory of 
principle, or right, or any deep seated feeling of political animosity. Yet, 
like all men, Uriah did not fail to suppose the same principles and 
zeal common to all others enlisted on the side of the established system 
of law and order ; and if in this idea there was an innocent selfdelusion, 
the palliation was altogether in favour of the amiable and mercenary char- 
acter of the benevolent quaker ; who, however he might dissemble it to 
himself, would have sacrificed every abstract right and principle, that 
ever existed, rather than plunge his fellow beings into the horrors of a civil 
war, or lose a percentage on his capital. In this particular, Uriah was 
the very counterpart of Master Thomas Yorke. 

To complete this precious group, or trio, an eminent merchant, of the 
name of Francis Coxwald, associated with the reverend Mr Winters to 
cast the damp of derision and hatred, contempt and scorn, upon the 
cause of Independence ; to cool the ardour of its friends, check the en- 
thusiasm of its champions, and depress public opinion against the proba- 
ble success of the great struggle for the sacred cause of equal rights 
and human happiness. Mr Coxwald was a pure instance of the force of 
sordid motives, in impelling a native American to adhere to a foreign des- 
potism, in preference to a free government of his own country. Mr Cox- 
wald was a contractor in the king’s service; in which employment he 
had already acquired a handsome estate, which he was very liberally dis- 
posed to appropriate to the king’s service, for the purpose of suppressing 
the rebel cause. Possessed of talents, information, popular address, 
insinuating manners, and a ready elocution, he was, notwithstanding his 
mercenary motives for adhering to the king, one of the most potent and 
efficient advocates of the mother country. By appealing to the selfish 
feelings of men, as to the profits of regular trade, and the benefits of a 
sound currency, and by ascribing all the discontent and sedition, that pre- 
vailed, to the reckless ambition of aspiring spirits, who panted to rule the 
country themselves, he succeeded not only in throwing odium on a good 
cause, but in cooling down the feelings of those, whose judgments were 
too sound to be moved by the force of his sophistry. 

Adjacent to the mansion of the reverend Mr Winters resided the be- 
nevolent member of the society of friends, of whom we have already spo- 
ken, by. the name of Uriah Usher, whose wife and only daughter com- 
posed his entire family. Uriah, like the rest of his quaker brethren, 
was strongly attached to the royal cause ; but being more prudent than 
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his friend Winters, he escaped much of the obloquy, and all the danger 
that beset the bigoted clergyman ; contenting himself with an inward 
prayer for the restoration of peace, and the reéstablishment of the king’s 
government and authority, as more conducive to the profits of trade, and 
the reign of mammon. 

Uriah, though a strict disciplinarian in all that was peculiar to his 
sect, especially in the fashion of his garments, and his regular attendance 
at weekly, monthly, and quarterly meetings, was yet of a liberal struc: 
ture of mind, and with the exception of the love of pelf, he re- 
ally seemed to love his neighbour as himself. Uriah, though rich, still 
coveted the penny ; and setting aside his excessive avarice, his heart may 
be truly said to have been as large as his sentiments were liberal; so that, 
notwithstanding his quakerism, his character as a benevolent and peace 
loving man exalted him high in the opinion even of his neighbours, who 
were not members of his own society. 

The daughter of Uriah, like himself, was distinguished for a good heart, 
and admired for her amiable temper, her sweet manners, and her delicate 
beauty. Susannah Usher was rather above the middle stature, and in- 
clining to be tall, of a pure bright complexion, clear and transparent ; con- 
trasted by a large black eye, whose long silken lashes almost detracted 
from the simplicity of her drab and primitive garb, by shedding about her 
a glare of beauty, which seemed to rebuke, if not to bring into suspicion 
the sincerity of a creed, which boasted of its contempt for those charms 
and embellishments, which exceed the limits of utility. Her features were 
of the Grecian mould; high forehead, lips full and parted, breathing a 
spirit of poetry and love ; while her nose, though high and delicate, yet 
expressed about the delicately chiselled nostril, all that fancy could desire 
of passion blended with intellect. But her cheek resembled the lily more 
than the rose ; and corresponded to that sedate and passive expression of 
countenance, which in the young women of the quaker society distin 
guished for beauty, invests them with a fascination so powerful and pecu- 
liar ; and which seems to redouble that lustre of chastity, to which the 
sex are so much endebted for the impressiveness of their charms. 

The mother of our heroine, early convinced of the great advantages 
that Constantia might derive from such an example as Susannah, as well 
over the opinions of her mind, as the tumultuous inequality of her temper, 
had exhorted her daughter to cultivate, with more than common care, the 
friendship of the young quakeress; who, being affectionate and kindhearted, 
did not require on her part, to be urged to the intimacy ; though Susan- 
nah soon felt that the higher tone of passion and sentiment, as well as the 
wider sweep of the mind of the clergyman’s daughter placed her beyond 
that circle of fellowship, which is indispensable to perfect sympathy. 
Susannah could not keep pace with the imaginations of her friend, and 
at the same time preserve that coolness and equanimity, in the habit of 
which she had been bred from her earliest infancy. She felt, that there 
was a separation not only of degree, but of kind between them ; and that 
however willing she might be to check, arrest, or mitigate the wild excur- 
sions of reason and fancy, to which Constantia was at all times prone ; yet 
that her powerful and wayward and impassioned genius derided the attempt. 
Constantia ever loved the gentle Susannah ; she admired, though she could 
not imitate her gentleness, or emulate her pensive and patient spirit of hu- 
mility and submission, which sacrificed all feelings to the love of quietude 
and harmony ; all opinions, to the preéstablished creeds and ancient insti- 
tutions of her forefathers. It would have presented a fine subject for @ 
painter, to have sketched the two beauties, contrasted in their habiliments 
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and gestures, in so peculiar a manner ; Constantia arrayed in the gayest 
attire in the height of fashion, her sparkling eye glancing in vivid beams 
like the play of the lightning; her visage glowing with animation, her 
cheeks on fire, and every pore apparently alive and quivering with the 
burning thoughts of her mind, and her fine swelling bosom heaving with 
the passions of her heart; all speaking a language of inspiration, all pre- 
senting the full display of passionate life ; every word accompanied by an 
impressive gesture, every motion marked by deep intonation, or touching 
cadence of voice. Contrast with such a picture of glowing loveliness, 
the plain and demure quakeress, ascold as a statue of Venus in the palace 
of the Medici; her pale brow even made delicate by her chill thought ; 
and her eye brilliant with the lucid rays of reason, but untouched by the 
raging fire of the passions, calm, sedate, motionless, yet beautiful in se- 
vere glory, commanding in her native dignity of chastity, virtue and truth : 
in exterior, void of all passion, but possessing a latent force and fervour, 
which love, and love only, could cause to glow, aided by the precepts of 
virtue, duty and religion. 

The original temperament of Susannah was not, however, of that pla- 
cid and inert character, which a superficial observer would have imagin- 
ed. Discipline, and the force of rigid education, and long habit, accus- 
toming the mind to selfdenial, had gradually given her this wonderful 
command over the passions of her soul, and caused the most tumultuous 
emotions of her heart to bend to the mandate of her will, with as 
much facility as she could twine her raven locks between the plain 
comb that kept them from clustering in dishevelled curls upon her shoul- 
ders. 

“ Ah! Constantia,” she would cry, “why dost thou not exert thy selfcon- 
trol! Why not, friend, turn thy mind inward, and learn to acquire a 
command of thy feelings? Then, my dear friend, thoa wouldst find a 
sweet tranquility in all things, which no earthly disappointment can dis- 
turb, no evil rob thee of.” 

“Why, Susannah, I have not been educated to acquire the habit of 
it; and without that habit, you might as well require me to command an 
army, or lead a squadron of ships into battle. I envy you, Susannah, this 
happy faculty, but I cannot now obtain its possession,” responded the cler- 
gyman’s daughter. 

“ But Constantia, thou hast energy of mind, and wert thou to exert that 
energy, thou might’st do wonders. We know not, any of us, what we 
are capable of until, by prayer and sturdy resolution, we fix the soul in its 
unalterable purpose.” 

“T cannot choose my thoughts, Susannah. I cannot believe, or disbelieve 
what I choose ; neither can I feel what I desire to feel ; then, how can I 
control my mind? How can I regulate my heart.” 

“ By not thinking of improper subjects, and keeping the heart in obe- 
dience to the mind.” 

“Mere words, without meaning, Susannah! It is not possible for hu- 
man beings to divest themselves of their natural appetites and passions. 
The attempt is always ineffectual; besides that it engenders a spirit of 
hypocricy in the heart. You may seem, Susannah, not to feel the same 
passions that we do, who are not of your sect; but still you do feel—but 
you cloak it—you don’t suppress it—you don’t conquer it—it all passes 
through your heart, but you keep it from being shewn on your face.” 

“Thou art a shrewd vixen, Constantia ; and I find it is vain to argue 
with thee. But surely, thou would’st not have us become less than mor- 
tals, by extinguishing all our feelings? When I urge thee to control 
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thy emotions, I do not say thou should’st have no passions, no feelings, 
and no instincts! ‘True, as thou say’st, we do feel, but do not let our 
feelings appear ; and this enables us both to feel less, and to check our 
feelings with more ease.” 

*«* Now, Susannah, do tell me, suppose you were to fall in love ; do you 
think you would not feel towards the object of your passion, quite as much 
as another person ?” 

“ Perhaps, I should ; but if duty forbade it, I should check the passion 
at its first growth; and turn my thoughts away from the forbidden fruit, 
sighing—perhaps, repining.” 

“ And would not taste thereof, lest thou should’st die,” said Constantia, 
laughing. ‘‘ But suppose, Susannah, that your thoughts would not turn 
away, and that your heart still longed after this beloved fruit ; what then?” 

“« Why, in that case, Constantia, I should be read out of Meeting, and 
become as naughty as thou art.” 

“« An excellent conclusion, Susannah ; but see, here comes your father.” 

Immediately after, Uriah entered, making enquiry for “ friend Win- 
ters ?” 

‘“‘ He has gone to a funeral,” replied Constantia. 

‘So, Constantia,” said the Quaker, ‘ we learn that thou art shortly to 
be wedded unto friend Monteith; which is cause of gratulation to thy 
friends, for truly, he is a worthy man.” 

Constantia’s cheeks coloured to a deep red. 

“ Fair maiden, that blush of modesty well becomes thee,” added Uri- 
ah ; “ for it denotes the purity of thy inward feelings, and gives good pro- 
mise of the future.” 

‘*‘T am glad you admire Mr Monteith, friend Usher ; for my parents do 
not esteem him according to his merits.” 

“* We must make allowance for difference of creeds, Constantia. Thy 
father is not of the same inclining in matters of religion ; but he is a true 
subject of the King ; and 1 have my doubts if friend Monteith be not in 
spirit, a rebel.” 

** Well, friend Usher, you ought to like him the better for that ; the 
young are all lovers of liberty.” 

** Lovers of mischief, thou should’st rather say, rebel maiden,” respon- 
ded the Quaker. “Liberty to do good, we all possess—liberty to do 
evil, none should enjoy. It is a phantom which fascinates us only to be- 
wilder, and leads us to destroy. The only true government comes from 
the hand, who governs all things.” 

“You mean ‘ the Divine Right of Kings,’ I presume,” said Constan- 
tia, “a doctrine about as rational as the power of granting absolution by a 
human agent.” 

“Thou art shrewd, but not wise, maiden. Rebellion leads to War; 
and all nature shudders at the horror of mutual slaughter.” 

“ The fault is in the King ; and see, as here comes Mr Monteith, ask 
him. Am I not right, Sir, when I say the offending party, in this civil 
strife, is to be blamed? As the poet says— 


” 


“Tyranny 
Is far the worst of treasons. Dost thou deem 
None rebels except subjects? The prince who 
Neglects, or violates his trust, is more 
A brigand than the robber chief.” 


Monteith had entered and seated himself by Constantia. 
“I think, Mr Usher, you will have to surrender to arguments so pow- 
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erful, when they flow from the lips of beauty,” said Monteith, with a 
smile. 

“Friend Monteith, her beauty is for thee—her argument for me ; and 
taking her logic for what it is worth, I can only say, that I will never 
espouse the cause of those men who provoke civil strife, no more than I 
will take sides with those, who, from whatever provocation, draw the 
sword against their fellow men. And now, Constantia, tell me—dost thou 
agree with me in this sentiment?” asked the benevolent Quaker. 

“I must confess,” said Constantia, ‘that [ know not how to dissent 
from so sound a maxim of humanity.” 

“Then,” said Monteith, “ permit me to suggest a reason, why you 
ought to dissent from it, on a principle of pure humanity, as well as jus- 
tice. The sword is always in the hands of government—it is always first 
used by those who have power to use it with most effect, and in this con- 
test, it was first drawn by the King. The government shows the bloody 
hand first—the King raises the bloody banner first ; and does not every 
law, human and divine, sanctify the cause of selfdefence, in an oppressed 
and persecuted people, driven by a hired soldiery from their houses—a 
price set upon their heads—their household gods destroyed, and per- 
haps their dwellings given to the flames? In fine, humanity weeps tears 
of blood at the cruel havoc of a mercenary foe, set on by a heartless for- 
eign tyrant, who has no feeling for the people whose happiness he ought 
to promote, and who, like Attala, becomes ‘ the scourge of God,’ instead 
of the father of his people. Such are the outrages that have stimulated 
a man so pure and benignant as George Washington to head our armies; 
and which now keep from the downy pillows of their nightly slumbers, 
the best, brightest, and richest heads of the land—which engrosses the 
‘whole soul of Carroll, of Carrollton, Henry, of Virginia, Laurens, Adams, 
and a thousand others, whose hearts beat with no pulsation that does not 
spring from virtue, and whose heads are clear in the perception of right 
and wrong.” 

“ Well, friend Monteith,” responded Uriah, “ thou art an enthusiast, I 
see, in the rebel cause ; so I will leave thee.” Here the Quaker depart- 
ed with Susannah, leaving the lovers to a free negociation of their conjugal 
treaty of peace, commerce, and alliance. 

At the period of the events detailed in the preceding pages, Lucius 
Monteith, although he had attained to competency of fortune, had not yet 
arrived at a perfect knowledge of his own temperament and constitution 
of mind. Engrossed in all his faculties by the acquisition of fortune, he 
had experienced no difficulty in realizing an estate; and when retired 
from business, to settle himself in life, he naturally concluded that it would 
be as easy to place his happiness on a basis quite as sure and as perma- 
nent, as he had placed his fortune ; and with as little difficulty, embarrass- 
ment, or obstruction. 

Although not wholly without knowledge of the sex, yet Monteith 
was wholly unacquainted with the varieties that distinguish those 
captivating creators of our destiny, called Women; and even what 
he did know of them, possessed more of the beau ideal of imagination 
than the profound and correct deductions of reason from facts, or mature 
reflection upon facts. He had read a little of their characters; he had 
mixed much with them, to look on them, pass on, and assign them the 
place, which certain poets and novelists had designated as their peculiar 
niche, class, or classification; but it was his misfortune to have received 
an impression that all women were submissive, tender, yielding, and 
delicate ; too sensitive to resist the power of man, and too affectionate to 
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oppose the behests of his supreme reason and judgment. Under this ims 
pression, the first attempt of his indolent hours was to go in search of a 
mate, whose beauty and accomplishments might strew with roses the 
path of his future existence. 

Chance threw him into the company of the beautiful Constantia Win- 
ters, at that time the toast, and the pride of the metropolis; nor did it re- 
quire a second glance at this lovely and interesting girl to fix his affections 
deeply in her favour. ‘The elegance and accomplishments of her intellect 
being not inferior to those of her person, the more infinitely he cultivat- 
ed a knowledge of her character, the more deeply did he seem to become 
enamoured of her mind ; nor was it till he had touched a particular chord 
of her opinions, that he began to doubt whether she was exactly the wo- 
man, a union with whom would promote his certain and perfect felicity. 

Monteith had ever been a strenuous advocate for the cultivation of the 
female mind ; contending that no science, study, or branch of knowledge 
should be excluded from their education ; that the more they knew, the 
better they would become ; and that the polish of mind could not fail to 
add to the virtue and sensibility of the heart, in proportion to its expan- 
sion and fertility. 

Yet when difference of opinion brought him in collision with Constantia, 
he became startled from his own convictions. It was said by Napoleon, 
that when once a woman is dreaded, her charms vanish; for fear and 
love cannot dwell together. It may be said with equal justice, that when 
a woman wrangles, and disputes in favour of her equal prerogatives, her 
beauty loses much of its influence ; and that she ceases to be captivating, 
the moment she claims the heart of man, in virtue of a right to control it 
on the ground of her caprice, passion or pleasure. 

Constantia, beneath the exterior of a glittering beauty, and the beams of 
a powerful intellect, concealed passions of the most vivid and dangerous 
character. ‘The moment she beheld Monteith, she loved him; but her 
love was of no ordinary kind, and limited by no principles, which enter 
into the affections of the sex in general. It was alove blended and mixed 
with ambition ; not a gentle and subduing love, but a consuming passion 
that panted to rule the object, which had inspired it with a tumultuous 
emotion of rapture and delight. ‘To hold an absolute sway over such a 
man as Monteith, she felt was to enjoy a felicity, rarely granted to the 
wishes of a woman; and hence she panted to obtain that sway; but by 
miscalculating the means, she missed the object. 

Monteith had never been understood by the world, and until he met 
Constantia, he did not exactly understand himself. He then discovered, 
for the first time, that he was more ambitious than he had suspected, and 
more proud than he should have wished to be ; yet it was not the ambition 
of state sovereignty, or the pride of princes; but it was not the'less inimi- 
cal to his repose and happiness. 

The American Revolution had been the subject of conversation between 
Monteith, the reverend Mr Wiaters, his son Charles, his mother, and his 
sister Constantia. Monteith, being an ardent whig, was contending for 
the justice and right of the American cause, and in the course of his ar- 
gument, he made use of the terms, “the Rights of Man,” as being the 
foundation of all civil liberty, and social happiness. 

“The Rights of Man?” said Constantia; “ you are all very jealous of the 
Rights of Man, but none of you patriots, Mr Monteith, think much of the 
Rights of Women; who, surely, are as much entitled to their liberty on 
the same principle of happiness, as the politicians are.” 

‘“‘ Because, Miss Winters, the Rights of Women are necessarily com- 
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prehended in the Rights of Man,” replied Monteith ; “ if, as I apprehend, 
you mean political rights ; for although I have heard of others, yet I ven- 
ture to presume that Miss Winters is nota disciple of the school of Mary 
Wolstoncraft ? 

“And pray why not, Mr Monteith?” enquired Constantia. “Is ita 
crime for a woman to think, to speculate and to reason on the means of 
happiness ?” 

*¢ By no means ; it can hardly be called a crime, but it surely deserves 
the name of an indiscretion ; because it is dangerous to those established 
principles, upon which the practical system of social happiness is con- 
structed. Why indulge in theories, when society have agreed upon the 
system, the application of which is found to promote virtuous happiness, 
and secure us trom evil and calamity ?” 

“Then I suppose Mr Monteith is an advocate for the implicit submis- 
sion of the female to the tyrannical sway of the male sex? We must all 
do as our great grandmothers did, and obey one master ?” 

‘So I should suppose,” replied Monteith, in that tone of timid hesitan- 
cy, which betrayed the lover fearful to offend. 

Constantia made no answer ; but a shadow passed over her fine coun- 
tenance, and her eyebrows gently contracted, expressive of subdued anger, 
and yet almost perfect willingness to be an absolute slave to so beloved a 
master as Monteith, if ambition had not forbidden it. 

The old clergyman said nothing ; but Mrs Winters enlarged much up- 
on the topic that had been broached, in the course of which she directed 
many solemn looks towards her daughter; and uttered as many wise 
maxims, and prudent admonitions, for the regulation of her mind and con- 
duct, all which, to judge from the archness of a certain sarcastic expres- 
sion in her countenance, was wholly lost upon the inconsiderate mind of 
the passionate girl, who not only loved Monteith, but loved liberty, as 
well as power ; and there was good reason to believe, preferred her own 
pride and selfishness, like most women, to every other earthly con- 
sideration. 

Monteith, although admitted as a suitor to the daughter of the clergy- 
man, was not yet on that intimate footing, which the contemplated union 
of two families would seem to require, as a preliminary to their future 
concord and amity. Nor was it easy to assign any distinct cause for this 
partial estrangement, except that coolness and reserve, which might na- 
turally arise from the perfect liberalism of the ideas of Monteith in regard 
to religion; and that bigoted devotion to a sect which characterized the 
clergyman and his family, with the single exception of his daughter Con- 
stantia, who, without professing infidelity openly, yet in opinion and prac- 
tice, was little else, however habit might disguise her real impressions, 
by making her a mere visitor at meetings, and a silent spectator of the 
family worship and domestic piety of her reverend parents. 

Monteith, therefore, very seldom remained a familiar visitor at the 
mansion of the clergyman ; and chose the evening hours, in general, for a 
téte-d-téte with the lovely flower that bloomed with such unsurpassed 
splendour in the garden of the divine. Very few occasions for a mixed 
and promiscuous conversation, therefore, ever occurred to the lovers. 

I have said lovers, but this point yet remained to be settled to the satis- 
faction of the two high contracting parties, who, according to public opi- 
nion, were already considered man and wife; for which impression 
the world had that most conclusive, weighty, and absolute of all earthly 
reasons, the poverty of the reverend Mr Winters, and the supposed riches 
and real competency of Mr Lucius Monteith : it being supposed too much 
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the interest of the clergyman to object to the match, and too much a ques- 
tion of convenience and security with the lady, to decline a proffer of mar: 
riage from a man, whom his qualities of person, as well as mind, rendered 
an object of peculiar attraction, even to a woman of the highest preten- 
sions on the score of beauty, as well as fortune. It yet remained, how- 
ever, a very dubious point to the parties, whether their pilgrimage 
through life was to be made under one yoke, or as straggling adventurers 
on the great highway of happiness. } 

Constantia thought that she loved Monteith, and every symptom of the 
heart, the eye, the bosom, and the cheek gave “ confirmation strong as 
proofs of holy writ,” that her soul was moved by a powerful and myste- 
rious fire, towards the singular man, whose attachment she seemed to 
have awakened, if not established on a basis at once ardent and lasting: 
Yes, she loved him, and loved him to the utmost bounds of human passion; 
but she felt that she never could surrender her liberty of thinking—the 
freedom of her mind—to any master, however devoted in his love, or 
adorned by his accomplishments. If such a sacrifice must be made, by 
one party or the other, her woman’s pride and love of conquest told her 
it must be made by the man who made pretensions to her heart ; and not 
by that sex, over whom he claimed to exercise absolute sway, as a passive 
and unresisting slave to his power and caprice. ‘““No—” she exclaimned— 
“never will I surrender the glorious privileges of a human being, to think 
and to speak freely, to the arbitrary authority of a husband. ‘The man, 
who loves Constantia, must prove his love by a sacrifice of his opinions— 
he must love Constantia for herself, and not for her debasement to the 
level of the slave. Yes, man has all the power ; woman is denied all the 
right, and stripped of all power; and if Monteith will not permit me to 
enjoy my opinions, he neither loves me, nor respects justice. Besides, 
the personal charms of any woman may tempt a man to say he loves her ; 
but who would believe him, if he made no sacrifice to prove his love? 
That sacrifice can only be made by some surrender of his power; and 
when Monteith treats me as an equal, equally entitled to freedom of 
thought, and freedom of opinion; then, and not till then, will he 
shew that he loves. Alas! what a miserable conquest would that be 
over the heart of a man, which required nothing more than these painted 
cheeks, this beaming eye, or this mass of animated matter! I scorn the 
conquest that can be made by appealing to the common instincts of na: 
ture. He who does not love me for mind, as_ well as person, shall never 
boast that Constantia Winters became his humble slave, because his eyé 
was captivated by the turn of her person, or the shape of her features: 
But Monteith loves, and he shall win me only on my own terms ; implicit 
submission to the commander before the citadel surrenders.” 

In arriving at this conclusion, the vanity of the sex was invigorated by 
that most potent and dangerous of all weapons in the possession of a wo- 
man, a metaphysical education, and an extensive course of reading, that 
embraced the bold speculations of Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, Gibbon; be- 
sides that ambition, so natural to the female mind, of holding absolute 
sway over the heart on which it places entire aflection. Constantia,if the ex- 
pression may be used, had been too much mentalized by her studies, consi 
dering the bold and original structure of her mind, to qualify her for the 
customary discharge of the common duties of a wife, as understood 
by the doctrines of obedience and submission to her liege lord. She ac: 
knowledged to herself that the character, person and fortune of Monteith 
presented every ingredient of connubial happiness, could she once be as- 
sured, that he would require no surrender of her will and understanding; 
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as the preliminary to domestic concord; but the conversation we have 
just detailed began to awaken her fears on this heat, and to start a thousand 
wild emotions in her sensitive and acute intellect ; at the same time that it 
confirmed her more than ever in the unalterable resolution she had formed, 
never to part with one iota of her opinions for sake of a marriage portion. 
Her high spirit could not, for a moment, brooke the idea of parting with 
her intellectual independence, without which she never could be happy, 
were it even possible, which it was not, for her to surrender it. 
When Monteith had taken leave of Constantia, after the conversation above 
partially recited, he fell into a train of reflection bysno means favourable 
to the ratification of his marriage contract with that lady. Hitherto, he 
had been “a castoff” from the hearts of men; by some strange fatality 
denied the solace of friendship, and shut out from that sweet interchange 
of sympathy, which constitutes so much of the gratification and happiness 
of life ; and one motive for his having sought out a woman, with whom 
he could happily pass his life, was a suspicion that even the sex would 
turn from him, and refuse to listen to his vows of love. Aware that his 
fortune might be a temptation to a woman to feign a passion for him, 
which she did not feel, he was resolved never to intrust his happiness to 
one who did not love him to that degree which would induce her to sa- 
crifice every good in life to him ; and to become, absolutely and implicitly, 
his and his only. When he found, therefore, that Constantia responded to 
his feelings of attachment, he resolved to tutor her into a total abandonment 
of all her opinions adverse to his own, before he would consent to peril 
his felicity, by a union with one, for whose affection he had no pledge of 
sacrifice, and with whom the harmony of the domestic state could not be 
preserved, without a perfect unison of views, principles, and opinions. 

Monteith had felt happier since his acquaintance with Constantia, than 
at any previous period of his existence ; for she had reconciled him to his 
selflove, and banished from him much of that idea of his own qualities being 
repugnant to affection which had caused him to feel so deep a despondency 
and disesteem ; and even almost to hate himself because others did not 
love him. It was a singular trait in the character of Monteith, and one 
to which he was indebted for all his misfortunes, that hisexcess of feeling 
produced consequences precisely the same, as ifhe had been wholly devoid 
of the smallest spark of sensibility. He anticipated the emotions of others, 
before they had time to awaken ; and by the time they had come to ma- 
turity, he had recoiled, disappointed, to wrap himself up in a cold reserve, 
which, while it inflicted the deepest pangs on his own heart, caused others 
to stand back, with the same coolness and reserve, that he manifested 
himself. The habit of reserve, once acquired, becomes fatal to friendship. 
Abstraction of mind followed; and before he was aware of the manner 
that he had been gradually forming, he became a cold, distant, and super- 
eilious being in his exterior, at the same time that his bosom glowed with 
exuberance of feeling for every human creature. But, as he mixed more 
with mankind, and observed the power of the mercenary passions over the 
heart, this reserve settled into a fear of appealing to the feelings of his 
fellow men ; so he stood apart, gazing upon the world in wrapt silence, 
wholly callous to every emotion but those that held affinity to money, or 
gain. As far as these sympathies extended, his intercourse with the world 
was free and unembarrassed ; for he perfectly understood it upon this 
score, and was, in his turn, as well understood by the world. 

The moment I beheld Monteith, I penetrated to the mystery of his un- 
happiness. 
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Ile was a little above the middle stature, silky brown hair curled in 
natural ringlets around his pale and high forehead. His complexion was 
exceeding fair; his eyes a dark blue; his nose, chin, and cheeks, 
grecian ; with a lustrous expression over his whole countenance, which 
shewed the play of the deep feelings that were constantly rushing over his 
heart, like the gleam which we behold on water, when lighted by sunbeams; 
denoting at once sensibility, poetry, and benevolence, blended with that 
peculiar pensiveness, which gives the idea of melancholy, without 
sorrow. An occasional sigh; his eyes bent to the ground, and a look 
of deep abstraction could be seen by one who observed him attentively ; 
which revealed the latent pride and ambition lurking at the bot- 
tom of his heart. About his mouth might be traced a rich and voluptu- 
ous expression, indicating the most exquisite combination of fancy, feeling, 
sentiment, and passion, chastened by pensiveness into an amiable fervour. 
With Lavater and Spurzheim, he would have passed for a poet, among 
women he passed for an indiscriminate lover of the sex ; but the compli- 
ment was as unmerited, as the slanderous suspicion unjust. Such was the 
man who became the subject of conversation in the following chapter. 


Cuarter II. 


‘‘ So, Matilda, you really are anxious for an introduction to my intended, 
as you call him,” said Constantia Winters to her sober and sedate cousin 
Matilda Anville ? 

“To be sure, my dear, I am; how can it be otherwise, when one hears 
such contradictory accounts of him? Some represent him as a confirmed 
rake with not a particle of heart about him; others as a mad poet ; and 
then again, I have heard such an outcry against him as an Atheist and 
Misanthrope !” 

‘‘ All which pictures, my dear cousin, are as _ unlike the original, as they 
are unlike you. I[ grant he is liberal in his ideas of religion,as every 
gentleman ought to be; but as to his Atheism, why, if it were true, I 
could hardly censure him for it.” 

“ For shame, Constantia, how can you talk so inconsiderately. But 
whatever his sentiments on religion may be, I hope, my dear cousin, 
you do not consider a strict inquiry into his moral character superfluous. 
For my part, were such rumours current ofa lover of mine, it would break 
my heart.” 

“Yes, perhaps so, Matilda, if you were silly enough to believe them ; 
but love, you know, is blind; and as I happen to have some affection, as well 
as esteem for Mr Monteith, why, [ don’t believe them.” 

“ This then, I suppose, Constantia, is what poets call the faith of love: 
the belief in virtues unseen ?” . 

“On the contrary, it is the belief of reason deducing virtues that we 
don’t see, from virtues that we do. Now, I have every reason to believe 
that Mr Monteith is correct in his moral deportment from what I know 
of his heart.” ‘ 

“The heart, Constantia, is often deceitful.” 

“Tt may often be so, Matilda, but the heart of Monteith is not: but 
hark ! that is his knock. Now you see him, and judge for yourself.” 

Mr Monteith now entered, and having made his bow to Constantia, was 
presented by her to her cousin Matilda; who was not backward in set- 
ting off her charms of person, as well as accomplishments of conversation, 
to the best advantage. 

Matilda Anville was five and twenty, handsome, envious, specious, 
and dissembling. She felt mortified that Constantia, who was younger; 
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should have succeeded in so desirable a match before her; and being 
more showy, cunning, and plausible, she did not doubt her ability to break 
offthe match between them,by throwing in little firebrands, that might blow 
up some of the magazines of love; little dreaming, that, by the mere tact of 
her specious disposition, she should finally succeed in winning to herself, 
the now devoted lover of her cousin Constantia. 

Matilda was all woman. Her mind was shallow, feeble, and uninformed, 
without knowledge to enlighten, or defined principles to guide her ; but she 
knew the world; she had tattled through all sorts of company, and learned 
the art of pleasing, at the expense of sincerity, feeling, and truth. 


THE MANIAC MOTHER. 
BY SUMNER L. FAIRFIELD. 


Silence hung listening from the pale blue sky, 
And Nature slumbered in a deep repose, 

When on the Maniac Mother’s sleepless eye 

The Phantom Spirit of her lost son rose ; 

His long loose shroud seemed swelling into life, 
His pale brow quivered in mysterious strife! 

His step was echoless, and through the gloom 

Of the lone hut he glided to the place, 

Where, mid the sheeted victims of the tomb, 

He stood,—the ancient fathers of his race, 

With fixed eyes gazing on the widowed one 

Left in a dark and cruel world alone. 

In shadowy awe and solemn stillness there 

He stood ; the ‘mortcloth of the grave,—the earth 
Piled o’er him,—nor the might of death could bear 
His spirit down, when she, who gave him birth, 
Called from the depths of sorrow on her son, 

Her loved, her lost, her true and only one. 

The ghastly pallor of his veinless brow, 

The unearthly light of his mysterious eye, 

His thin wan lips, that wont to blush and glow, 
And his proud bearing as he left the sky,— 

All spake the spirit raised at midnight hour 

By Love,—the crowning spell of magic power ! 
And well that mighty Love may dare to look 
Upon the Death-King, for it doth discern 

Through every change that lovely face which took 
Its features from the mother ; though the urn 
Hold the cold ashes of the dead, the heart 
Retains its empire o’er the better part. 

Though that may moulder into dust, yet still 

Its fine affections live and breathe and glow 
Forever,—and the soul may drink at will 

The thoughts of the departed ; they will flow, 
Like limpid waters from a quenchless spring, 
Till Life from earth mounts on its heavenly wing. 
For though weighed down by countless woe ‘and ills, 
The atrophy and paralysis of mind, 

Yet in the twilight woods of skycrown’d hills, 
And the blue tents of the mysterious wind, 
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The spirit soars sublime and finds its home 
Where Love, without its woes, may ever come, 
And spread abroad its beauty and its bliss, 
The hallowed joys of memory shrined and blest, 
The perfect peace of happier worlds in this, 
The glory of a high and endless rest ! 

Unbar thy portals, Death ! thou canst not quell 
The heart that triumphs in its doing well! 


The unseen presence of the Dead pervades 

The very atmosphere we hourly breathe: 

Its voice is heard among the rustling shades 
Where wild birds sing and fragrant woodbines wreathe ; 
It blends with thought and with the feeling glows 
Of all it loved,mid earthly sins and woes. 

So thou didst think, O Maniac Mother! when 
Thy voice was heard at midnight’s awful hour, 
Amid the darkness of thy native glen, 
Summoning thy lost son to his native bower ; 
E’en in thy madness dwelt the conscious trust 
That he would hear and meet thee from the dust. 
And here he stands in thy lone shealing,—now 
Cease thy wild coronach and speak to him! 
Affection hovers o’er his pallid brow, 

And his lips quiver and his eyeballs swim ; 

Now lift thy voice and on the spirit call,— 

Now while the shadow rests upon the wall ! 

Alas! in deep dreams of the night alone, 

In the mind’s depth, strange voices utter words, 
That waft us wildly o’er the past and gone, 

And bind our bosoms like unbreaking cords : 

But while the spirit wakes in weary clay, 

The spectre speaks not,—nor in light of day. 

His reign is silent, shadowy, awful, none 

Can paint the viewless fear that all must feel ; 

At Nature’s hour of feebleness alone 

Dim wavering forms upon the wrought soul steal, 
And their fixed searching eyes, where’er we turn, 
In fleshless sockets roll and o’er us burn. 

Then phantasie o’erworn doth give to air 

A visible consistence, shape and breath, 

And the loved form doth those sweet graces wear 
Which long since left the shrunken brow of death. 
The breathing image of the Dead is shrined 
Deep in the living temple of the mind. 

All else is veiled from hope and prayer, and fear 
And doubt hang o’er the unrevealing tomb; 
Bereavement calls, with many a wild vain tear, 
The unconscious sleepers from the deep of gloom ; 
They wake no more, though Love stands weeping by, 
They have no more to do beneath the sky ! 

Their task is ended and their toil is done,— 

Hope not for them her roselight torch displays, 
Nor Envy blasts the wreath of glory won, 

Nor sorrow darkens Virtue’s sunny days; 
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Their joys and griefs and honours,—all are past, 

And others tread Affliction’s boundless waste, 

And trust, as they have trusted, to their woe, 

And love, as they have loved, to be deceived : 

For Earth hath shown and will forever show 

How man hath warr’d and toil’d and wish’d and grieved, 
The same sad scene of helpless hopes and fears, 

Vain mirth and laughter,—vainer sighs and tears ; 
Change, disappointment, poverty and wrong, 

Insult and calumny from foes in power ; 

The secret rapture of a lonely song, 

The solemn joy of one forgetful hour, 

Drowned in the torrent of the cold world’s scorn, 

—“ Would,” sighs the Bard, “ I never had been born !” 


Yet the dim vision of her long lost son 

Came o’er the mother like a glimpse of heaven, 
And she gazed wildly on the lovely one 

As lovers gaze upon the star of even, 

And cauglit quick rays of reason from the eye 
Whose radiance lightened from eternity. 

Ever, ’t is said, Death’s cold pale light dispels 
The gloom that shadows the distempered mind, 
And solemn music through broad ether swells 

As harping angels sailed upon the wind: 

And thus the erring and bereft once more 

Regain their gifts and praise and sing and soar. 
The cock crows,—daylight tints the orient blue,— 
Now fades the form, the face so young and dear ; 
The voiceless mother looks her brief adieu, 

From eyes that gleam like planets from their sphere ! 
No sound is heard,—no last, long, wild farewell 
Shrieks its loud echoes up the mountain dell. 

In mercy taken from the ills to come, 

With shrivelled hands outspread and upcast eyes, 
She seeks the refuge ofa holy home, 

With all she loved and lost, in yon far skies. 
Adeep lowsound—life fades fromcheekand brow— 
Lovely and Loved! ye dwell together now! 





LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 
By Tue Rev Dr Beastey. 


Lerrer IV. 

My Dear Son, December 6th. 1834. 

Your mother and I are greatly rejoiced to hear from your professor 
that, thus far, your conduct has been highly creditable to you. ‘They re- 
present you as modest, amiable, intelligent, devoted to your studies, and 
presenting every prospect of becoming an ornament to the institu- 
tion. This is the very report which we most anxiously awaited. Ifyou 
proceed in this course, our fondest hopes will be gratified. As you and 
your professors are impressed with mutual respect and esteem, I trust 
that nothing will occur, during your continuance in college, to interrupt 

8 harmony and goodwill. Indeed, it has often been a matter of surprise 
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to me to observe with what jealousy and distrust, many students are in the 
habit of regarding their professors. ‘These are too apt to be estimated as 
enemies, with whom they are to wage perpetual war. In the prosecution 
of this hostility, every stratagem is considered heroic, and every method of 
annoyance, compatible with honour. This, surely, is a very singular and 
partial view of the subject. Depend upon it, if you perform your duty to 
the utmost, you will have, out of your own family, no warmer or more 
sincere friends than your instructors. Every effort which you make in 
improvement, while under their care, every honour you obtain and every 
virtue you exhibit, will afford them a real and heartfelt satisfaction. Away, 
then, far away from your breast, be all jealousy, distrust, dislike or hostile 
feeling towards them. Instead of war, the intercourse, which you hold 
with them, ought to be of the most friendly kind. Ingenuous young men, 
prone to studious habits and ambitious of distinction, should rather regard 
themselves as in alliance, offensive and defensive, with their instructors. 
College life would exhibit a scene of perpetual peace, enjoyment and 
happiness, if such friendly intercourse were introduced and maintained 
between preceptors and pupils. In fact, how can it be supposed otherwise, 
than that your professors should be well disposed towards you? What 
motive can be imagined, which could bias or mislead them? You ap- 
pear before them, for the most part, as strangers; they behold you with 
an impartial eye; they scan your conduct with candour and justice 
and view with pleasure, and as a compliment to themselves, every in- 
stance in which you acquit yourself well in the performance of duty. 
They are anxious that the latent powers of your mind should be called 
into vigorous exercise, and that your moral feelings should be cultivated 
and improved. Never allow yourself, therefore, to imagine that any one 
among them has contracted an unfounded prejudice or prepossession against 
you. This impression, if once received into your mind, may lead to such 
conduct on your part, as shall greatly affront and wound your instructor, 
and thus produce the very result you deprecate. Your teacher, be as- 
sured, will entertain no other sentiments towards you, than those which 
your own conduct inspires. If he be alienated, hurt or offended, it will be 
your own fault. 

From your deportment towards your superiors, the transition is easy, 
to treat of that which you should display towards your equals. Your in- 
tercourse with your fellow students, although, if properly regulated, a 
source of great and rational enjoyment, yet, on many accounts, is in no 
slight degree delicate and hazardous. From your natural inclinations 
and acquired habits, 1 presume you will find your pleasures only in the 
society of the virtuous and amiable, and out of that number will select 
your intimate companions. Confine yourself, as much as possible, to this 
circle. But, in spite of your wishes and endeavours, the natural course of 
college life will throw you occasionally into contact, and perhaps collision 
with others of a different description. ‘The idle will attempt to allure you 
from your studious pursuits, the dissolute to seduce you into licentious in- 
dulgence and the turbulent and vicious to entangle you in their schemes 
of mischief and disorder. Your only guards against the temptations they 
present, are a mind firmly resolved to adhere to perfect simplicity and 
integrity, and a heart stedfastly fixed in its purpose to preserve itself 
from all pollution. The fine maxim of the wise man cannot be too fre- 
quently brought home to your bosom, nor too faithfully transcribed into 
your life : ‘keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” At your period of life and circumstanced as you now are, it is 
of infinite importance that you should be fully apprised of the evils that 
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may overtake you and of the dangers with which you are encompassed. 
Be affable, gentle and courteous in your manners towards all, but allow 
no undue familiarity from any. Without discovering pride or haughtiness, 
you should convince others by your behaviour, that you have a just sense 
of what is due to your own dignity, and that you will allow no breach of 
the rules required by propriety and decorum. If you suffer one improper 
liberty from your comrades, it will lead to another, until all mutual civil- 
ity and respect are destroyed in the intercourse between you ; and per- 
haps positive alienations, disgust, opprobious language and offensive beha- 
viour are the ultimate results. And these, in their turn, may eventuate in 
quarrels and personal contests. Avoid, as one of the greatest enemies of 
your peace and harmonious intercourse with others, a petulant and con- 
tentious temper. Some young men seem to take a brutal and diabolical 
pride (I believe my epithet is not too harsh to express the thing) in be- 
coming the bullies of the college or academy in which they are placed. 
This inclination is altogether unworthy of the gentleman or scholar. If 
you lived in the days of Hercules er ‘Theseus, when the earth was to be 
cleared of monstrous wild beasts, or men more fierce and untameable than 
these, there might be some sense in endeavouring to establish a character 
for bodily strength and adroitness in fisticuffs; but, as happily for man- 
kind, the barbarous days have passed away, and the amiable moral qual- 
ities come into vogue, you will find it much more to your advantage and 
a much higher recommendation in society, to be distinguished by your 
frankness, generosity, urbanity of manners, devotion to liberal pursuits, 
intellectual powers and scientific attainments. At the same time, I would 
not have you understand that you should tamely submit to any indignity 
or affront which may be offered, or any injury which may be inflicted. 
Without exhibiting an irascible or vindictive temper, there is a mode of 
action which will readily communicate to your fellow students the intel- 
ligence, that you are not to be illtreated with impunity, that the arrogant 
and overbearing will meet a fir:n and inflexible opposition, and that when 
the case requires it, and a sense of duty allows, you will defend your per- 
son and character from indelicacy and outrage with manliness and 
energy. While I would have you display, on all occasions, the meekness 
and gentleness of the Christian, yet all the laws both of God and man al- 
low you to act in selfdefence and to meet wrong and oppression in a spirit 
of manly and determined resistance. If you have inadvertently or even 
indiscreetly done injury to others or wounded their feelings, make to them 
prompt and honourable amends by a candid acknowldgement of your 
fault. When those, who have injured or offended you, discover a disposi- 
tion to relent, meet their overtures with a ready and cordial forgive- 
ness. 

To those, whom, after a long trial, you have found worthy of your 
friendship, devote yourself with unwavering fidelity and unsuspecting con- 
fidence. No friendships are more sincere and permanent than those 
formed in college. In our academies, we are so young, that our sensibil- 
ties have not ripened into attachments, although even then we see some- 
thing like a rising fondness among youth. But, upon our entrance into 
college, the affections of the heart are in their utmost vigour, and their 
greatest fervors unchecked by the cold calculations of policy or the rival- 
ries of ambition. Yield yourself to the guidance of such feelings towards 
virtuous young men, without disguise and without restraint. Cherish and 
cultivate your friends, as the greatest blessings which an indulgent Hea- 
ven has bestowed upon you. “After a full e xperience of their sterling i in- 
tegrity and undissembled attachment, repose in them entire and unbound- 
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ed confidence, prefer their interests to your own, think no sacrifices too 
precious to be offered as the price of their regard. Bind them about 
your neck, write their names upon the tablet of your heart. They will 
prove your counsellors in difficulty, your guides in the path of life, 
your supports in the hours of misfortune and adversity and the staff of 
your old age.* There is something in the pursuits, the habits and ordi- 
nary adventures of college life, which is calculated to call into exercise 
the dormant feelings of attachment among students, while the mind is im- 
proved under the culture of science and the character humanized and re- 
fined by elegant letters; the heart, at the same time, seems to be peculiar- 
ly susceptible of tender and generous sentiments. 

In all your commerce with your fellow students, let your modesty, can- 
dour, purity of intention, scrupulous regard to truth and duty, disinterest- 
ness, generosity and magnanimity appear, together with a manly spirit of 
independence. Freely join in all their innocent pleasures, and on all 
proper occasions, show that the contents of your purse are cheerfully 
proffered for their gratification, provided you never permit your desire to 
please them to betray you into any questionable and criminal compli- 
ances or interfere with your regular course of study and attendance upon 
collegiate duty. Unite with them in their youthful gayeties, amusements, 
and innocent frolics, if you please, but enter into no plans of riot, excess, or 
unlicensed indulgence. Let no facility of temper and disposition lead you 
into acts which your own reason and conscience condemn. Make no pre- 
tensions to unusual severity of manners, or parade of virtue and sobriety, 
but summon sufficient firmness and constancy inflexibly to adhere to what 
is right. Follow no multitude to do evil. Perhaps, there are few greater 
trials of the firmness and independence of young men, than that to which 
the student is sometimes exposed by the necessity of resisting the stream 
of public sentiment among his fellow students, when it strongly tends to evil. 
The chance of exposing himself to contempt and ridicule, of having it 
said that he is of a tame, spiritless and pusillanimous temper, is apt to 
prevail over his sense of duty, and drive him into measures which he re- 
collects with shame and regret. When I was in college, it happened, on 
one occasion, that the young men made application for a holiday which it 
had been usual to grant. ‘The Faculty, from some important considera- 
tions, connected with the interests of the seminary, refused the request. 
Some illdisposed members of the college took this refusal in high dudge- 
on, raised an immediate ferment, formed a combination who agreed to 
summon the students to the commonhall, and propose that in defiance of the 
decision of the Faculty, they would enjoy their accustomed holiday. The 
students were precipitately assembled, the timid and scrupulous being 
stimulated by the more bold and turbulent. ‘The measure was proposed 
and carried by a large majority and without opposition. In. the mean 
time, the Faculty received notice of the transaction, immediately assem- 
bled and took measures to meet the exigency. The classes were called 
in succession into the presence of the officers of College, and required 
peremptorily to relinquish their opposition to the laws and return to their 
duty, upon the penalty of dismission. All yielded to the requisition except 
two, who were suspended, and thus, by their stubborn perseverance in 
wrong, were returned to their parents in disgrace, and deprived of the ad- 
vantages ofan education. What a cause was this to induce a young man 
to interrupt his peace of mind and cut himself off from the numberless bene- 
fits which are to be derived from the pursuit of his collegiate course! 


* A pleasant Carlo Dolce picture without the Rembrandt shadows. 
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My son, have no part in transactions of this nature. If others attempt 
to entrap you in such snares, meet all their endeavours with firm and reso- 
lute resistance. 


Lerrer V. 

My Dear Son, December 1, 1833. 

You state to me in your last letter that considerable discussion has 
taken place among you, upon the subject of giving testimony against your 
fellow students, when called upon by the authorities of the Institution, and 
you wish to know my opinion about it. This, undoubtedly, presents a 
case of no inconsiderable delicacy. For, on the one hand, it is right that 
every young man should endeavour, as far as possible, to render himself 
respected and beloved by his fellow students; and, on the other, should 
prepare his mind not to shrink from any difficulty or danger in the dis- 
charge of hisduty. Should the student become an informer against others, 
he would render himself justly odious, as it would be performing a dishon- 
ourable part. That he should be ready and forward in rendering 
himself the instrument by which others are brought to punishment, is not 
to be commended, nor consistent with high and manly feeling. But that when 
called upon by the established authority, ina legal and authorized method, 
to give his testimony on facts of which he was the confidant, he should 
consider himself bound to render it freely and fully, does appear to me as 
clear as that a witness in a court of justice should consider himself com- 
pelled under oath to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. The reasoning, upon which [ ground this conclusion, I will now 
exhibit to you as briefly as possible. 

Every seminary of learning forms a kind of republican community within 
itself and is, or ought to be a regular society, having its officers, its laws 
and its administration. ‘To secure its peace, harmony and even subsistence, 
crimes must be punished or prevented, and virtues must be rewarded and 
encouraged. Now, if when a young man is incorporated into this society, he 
enters into a kind of conspiracy against its government, and makes it a 
point to conceal all crimes and enormities, and rescue as many culprits as 
he can from the penalties of the law, can such a society flourish, or even 
exist in a wholesome condition? Could it be possible for officers of sucha 
government to execute the laws? Suppose every person in civi) society 
conceived himself withheld, by similar principles of honour, from giving 
his testimony against those who have violated the laws, perpetrated the 
most flagrant atrocities, would not the very bonds of the social state be 
dissolved and all things involved in confusion? Must not courts of justice 
suspend their proceedings, and open the floodgates to every species of li- 
cense 1 As worthy members of a college community, therefore, I conceive 
you are bound in conscience and from a solemn sense of duty, when called 
upon by the proper authority, to give your testimony freely and without 
reservation, upon any facts which come within your knowledge. If, 
under such circumstances, by equivocation, subterfuge or misrepresenta- 
tion, you endeavour to conceal the truth, and rescue the criminal from de- 
served punishment, do you not act a treacherous part in the society to which 
you belong? Is not such conduct downright perjury? Young men may 
frame as many excuses, as they please, in such cases, and provide as many 
salvos for their consciences as possible ; but, after all, the discerning part 
of mankind will penetrate through the veil of their intentions, and discover 
more of timidity and cowardice in such attempts, than of any sympathies 
which are honourable to their character. They are apprehensive of the 
resentment they will incur from the unworthy, and the reproach and ani- 
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madversion to which they may be exposed; a dastardly fear restrains them 
from the discharge of their duty. ‘They canset at defiance the authority 
of their superiors and the laws of the seminary, but they cannot summon 
resolusion to meet the reproaches of the worthless and the frivolous. Is 
this to act a manly or honourable part? — If, instead of this disposition to 
smother all vices and disorders, and rescue offenders from merited punish- 
ment, a disposition fitted only for a band of criminals at hostility with all 
law and order, we could suppose a different spirit prevalent in our colleges, 
a spirit which should induce a set of venturous young men assem- 
bled for purposes of improvement, to set their faces most decidedly 
against all disorderly conduct, to discourage all attempts to interrupt them 
in the quiet pursuits of science, what a wholesome change would be. the 
immediate result in our seminaries? ‘The young men themselves could 
readily discover evils and disorders which it would baffle the utmost vigi- 
lance and activity of the officers to detect. It would be in their power to 
eradicate many evils, to which their Instructors can only apply palliatives, 
but which they are absolutely unable effectually to cure., Is this too great an 
effort of probity and good sense to expect from the virtuous and intelligent 
young gentlemen of our country? I think it would not have been beyond 
the flight of Grecian and Roman virtue. Say, for example, that any attempts 
are made by the undeserving members of College to disturb its peace and di- 
vert the attention from the pursuits of study, to interrupt the order of daily 
recitation in the classes, or in any manner to molest the students in the 
transaction of business. ‘The persons who are concerned in such matters 
are almost always known to the students; suppose the classes agree 
among themselves that they willnot thus be incommoded and interrupted, 
and give notice to offenders in a body, that such interruptions must not 
be repeated and that if they be,their perpetrators shall be brought to pu. - 
nishment. How praiseworthy would such a course of procedure be upon 
the part of young men, and how beneficial in its tendency towards the 
preservation and support of collegiate discipline! How much more 
worthy of a high and manly spirit, than to render themselves partakers of 
the sins of others by endeavouring to conceal them! Let me, therefore, 
upon this point, recommend to you, to avoid as well as you are able, 
the necessity of giving testimony against your fellow students, and close 
your eyes against their irregularities and excesses, as not subject to your 
jurisdiction or reprehension, but when you are solemnly called upon by 
the proper authorities to furnish them with facts, not to hesitate in the firm 
and faithful discharge of duty. In all such cases, however, it will be ad- 
visable for you toconsult with some intelligent friends, who are members 
of the classes, and be influenced by their counsel, that you may feel 
strengthened by their concurrence. All the circumstances of the case 
are to be well weighed, and its importance to the interests of the seminary 
justly estimated before this position be assumed and maintained. 


Lerrer VI. 

My Dear Son, December 15, 1833. 

Inthe course of the topic which it is my purpose to discuss in these 
letters, the next presented is your manners, deportment and conversation. 
These, if not so very important to you during your continuance in College, 
will contribute greatly to your favourable reception and success in your 
intercourse with the world. I would, by no means, lay as much stress 
upon them as Lord Chesterfield, but there can be no doubt that an easy and 
graceful air, polite address and urbanity of manners serve to embellish and 
recommend all the more solid qualities of youth, and largely facilitate 
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their progress towards reputation, usefulness andeminence. Few persons 
can penetrate the depth or scan the dimensions of your intellectual powers 
and scientific attainments, but almost all are sensible of the force of ele- 
gant conversation and polite demeanor; accustom yourself, therefore, 
always totreat your fellow students with an amiable affability and courtesy, 
ying a punctilious respect to their feelings, opinions and views of things. 
Never allow yourself to transgress the bounds of decency or-decorum 
either in language or carriage towards others. ‘Treat your superiors 
with uniform respect and reverence, your equals with kind and scrupulous 
attention, and your inferiors with gentleness and condescension. No man 
was ever yet a loser, but always a gainer, by any acts of courtesy and 
condescension, even when exhibited to the lowestand most insignificant of 
his fellow creatures. There isa politeness and suavity of manner, which 
render inoffensive even the rejection of an application, and the refusal of a 
benefit. Harsh and opprobrious language, as well as coarse and rude be- 
haviour, would be as disreputable to your character, as destructive to your 
influence in society. Let all your actions be characterized by candor, since- 
rity, simplicity, disinterestednessand generosity. Subdue,as far as possible, 
all the impulses of an excessive selflove; prefer others to yourself, and 
exert yourself as much as possible to contribute totheirenjoyment. Check 
yourself at once when you discover that you are deriving a gratification 
from anycircumstances which occasion pain or uneasiness to others. Some 
young men seem to derive criminal pleasure from the ridicule they throw 
upon their comrades on account of their foibles, faults or deficiencies. 
This is always an ungenerous and often a cruel sport. Ridicule is a two 
edged sword, and wounds at once him who sustains, and in its recoil him 
who inflicts the assault. A genuine sympathy for others should restrain 
and subdue a prurient propensity of this kind. Let the innocent jest 
circulate freely, on all proper occasions let the good natured stroke of 
raillery be indulged, but let not a fellow creature be made the butt of ridi- 
cule and contempt, his feelings be wounded and his spirit bowed down, by 
an obtrusive and wanton exposure of his defects and failures. The effort 
of true sensibility, in such case, is to conceal unavoidable deficiencies, en- 
courage wellmeant endeavours, sustain the feeble knees and cheer the des- 
pondent heart. Above all things, whatever you may be called upon to 
endure, or what business soever it may be your province to transact, let 
your natural and genuine character appear. Act no artificial or borrowed 
part. Artifice, concealment, dissimulation, are the worst symptoms which 
can make their appearance in the young. Approve yourself a stoic in 
your strict adherence to the truth. To this pay a most exact and 
scrupulous regard, in all your recitals of matters of fact. Excessive ex- 
aggerations, as well as subterfuges, or equivocations, or evasions, should 
be alike shunned by a high and manly spirit. In time you will gain the 
unreserved and unlimited confidence of others, if they discover in you a 
most ex ict and conscientious attention to accuracy in your statements. 

I wish you also to cultivate, as far as possible, a talent for lively, agree- 
ble and elegant conversation. ‘This is an art not so easily attained, as 
most persons are apt to believe. ‘The first requisite, indeed, to intelligent 
and polished communication with others, is a fund of just and interesting 
thoughts collected both by reading and reflection. But when this is at- 
tained, there is an agrecable and attractive mode of transmitting your 
thoughts to others; and there is a rude, and repulsive one. Listen atten- 
tively to others while they are speaking, and endeavour to derive light, 
and draw instruction from their observations. Never interrupt them in 
the midst of their discourse, but wait patiently until they conclude, 
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and then endeavour to express in neat and apt terms your owncon- 
ceptions upon the point. When others differ from you in opinion, com- 
municate your views with modesty and respect, but never allow yourself 
to indulge a litigious, or petulant style of answering. Young men must be 
allowed frequently to engage in the warfare of argument and debate, and 
these, when conducted with proper spirit and amiable feelings, may shar- 
pen their powers, and stimulate them to intellectual exertion. But such 
debates should never be allowed to degenerate into sharp alienations, re- 
proachful epithets, or rudeness of behaviour. These will cool your friend- 
ships and perhaps, if frequently repeated, lead to total alienations and dis- 
likes. When you have to debate upon any subject, always take care to 
digest it well, gain a complete mastery of the arguments you propose to 
exhibit, and the finest language in which to convey them. Endeavour to 
comprise what has occurred to you in as short a space as possible, and 
render each point striking and impressive. At your time of life, copious 
discourses upon any topics are not to be expected, if they are founded in 
good sense. Much good sense cannot be rapidly collected, but must 
come into our possession by very gradual accumulations. Nothing, per- 
haps, would more surprise you than to perceive the small beginnings and 
trivial additions, from which those discoveries and works of genius arose, 
that have astonished and enlightened the world. Be content, therefore, 
in your first rude essays, with saying little and making an endeavour to 
say it well. But above all things, let your conversations be seasoned 
with the salt of decency and virtue ; a want of decency always discovers 
a want of sense, and obscene and profane images are fit only for the 
vulgar, and are alike offensive to God, and to the intelligent and vir- 
tuous among your fellow men. By indulging a speech of this kind, and 
rendering it habitual, the imagination becomes debauched, the heart cor- 
rupted and the whole moral character vitiated and depraved. While you 
carefully avoid all the airs of the fop or petit miitre, it behooves you to 
pay a proper attention to cleanliness and neatness in your apparel and 
acquire that easy address and urbanity of manners which will give you 
a ready passport to polished society. Should there be any females of 
acknowledged understanding, and amiable qualities, within the reach of 
your daily walk, a moderate and occasional indulgence in their society 
and conversation will prove of immense advantage in softening and im- 
proving your manners, and awaking into agreeable exercise your social 
feelings. This is a pleasure, however, which, delightful as it is, should 
be partaken by the student with great abstemiousness, and rather re- 
sorted to as a condiment to more solid food, than permitted to encroach 
upon hours devoted to the laborious pursuits of college life. 
Affectionately, Your Farner. 


TO RELIGION. 
By tHe Sitver Tonauep Sytvester. 
Religion once so venerable, 
What art thou now but made a fable, 
A holy Mask on Folly’s brow ? 
Where under lies dissimulation, 
Lined with all abomination ; 
Sacred Religion, where art thou ? 
Not in the Church with Simony, 
Not on the bench with bribery, 
Nor in the court with Machiavel, 
Not in the city with deceits, 
Nor in the country with debates ; 
For what has Heaven to do with Hell? 




















She. 


In the swect month of May (the 
dear may of our love) 
My Damon would languishing say ; 
‘Old Time,’ sure, has borrow’d the wings 
of a dove, 
As from one thing to t’other we wanton- 
ly rove, 
Each month seems, alas! but a day.’ 


Like a frost came possession! and nipt 
in its prime 

Every hope of a beautiful spring ; 

Again he arraigns poor old innocent 

Time; 

And what think you now is the capital 
crime ? 

Why, because he is not on the wing. 


All nature was rifled to lay at my feet, 

Yet all was too short of compare ; 

Pinks, roses and lilics no longer were 
sweet, 

No longer the snow was a simile meet 

For a bosom so soft and so fair ! 


With earth not content, my fond Damon 
would fly 

Even to heaven nor deemed it too far ; 

IfI blush’d, ’t was the blush of a sunset- 
ing sky, 

And then, to be sure, if I sparkled my 


eye, 
’T was the lustre, at least, ofa star ! 







to its original. 
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EVE-ANGELICALS MATRIMONIAL. 


A very old ballad to a very new tune. 


A SUNSET RAMBLE. 


Asthe beams of the Sun irradiate the earth and yet remain where they were; so it 
is in some proportion with a holy mind that illustrates all our actions, and yet adheres 
SENECA. 


He. When dazzled with beauty, your 
greatest of charms, 

The charms of your mind, were conceal- 
ed; 

I dreamt of no rapture but that in your 
arms, 

A face only then gave my passion 
alarms, i 

*T' was all that my Daphne revealed. 


On worth more exalt¢d, on thoughts 
more refin’d, 

Your Damon is ever employed ; 

Frail beauty! what are you, compared to 
the mind ? 

There fancy forever fresh beauty can 
find, 

Still charming as still more enjoy’d. 


Let fops, then, who buzz but in beauty’s 
false glare, 

Toast your charmso’era glass with their 
fellows ; 

While your mind still affords me such 
delicate fare, 

With pleasure I’ll hear all they say and 
they swear, 

For, trust me, I’ll never be jealous. 


She. Ah Damon! yet keep up a little 
love’s fire, 

Though raptures, perhaps, are no more ; 

The world shall my wit and my pru- 
dence admire, 

The world, all the day, still my mind shall 
desire, 

So you love but my face as before. 





In the warm summer of 18—, I sojourned for some time at the cele- 
brated and romantic springs of , whither multjtudes of valetudi- 
narians, purseproud vulgarians, and lowborn aristocrats annually resorted. 
The visitors, that flocked to this delightful summer retreat, came, how- 
ever, with very different views. Some, with hearts gay and buoyant, 
and fancies bright and excursive, came to see and mingle with the fash- 
ions, and enjoy the rich and picturesque scenery, which nature had lav- 
ished over this part of the globe, with the wildest and most magnificent 
profusion. Some, whose constitutions were enfeebled, or whose hearts 
had been rendered sad, sick and desponding by Cupid’s despotic sway, 
came here to reéstablish their health, and renovate their spirits. Others, 
to escape, for awhile, the perplexing cares of business, or the noisy tu- 
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mult and bustle of crowded cities, sought here the supreme delight, 
which the gifted, the generous enjoy in communing with their own minds, 
and expatiating, without molestation, upon the beauties and wonders of 
nature. Many more, perhaps the greater part, who were accustomed to 
receive all their pleasures from the constant glitter and change of sur. 
rounding objects, and who never knew the nobility and happiness of a well 
regulated mind, a source of neverfailing delight, came hurriedly to this 
inviting spot, without an object, save that of escaping from themselves, 
(self being with some a very troublesome and intolerable companion,) 
and seeking relief to the ‘ vacant bosom’s wilderness,’ or the ‘leafless de- 
sertof the mind,’ in perpetual motion, fashion, ceremony and tattle—the 
fascinating charm and novelty of all watering places. ‘This romantic 
spot was adorned with baths in the most perfect order, many neat and 
airy summerhouses were scattered throughout a spacious grove, embel- 
lished with beautiful circular and spiral walks, and swings descending 
from the lofty branches of the elm and birch, through whose thick foliage 
the zephyrs played with delightful music. Here was an arbour, 
in whose cooling shade sat a coterie of literati, whose wit and imagina- 
tion flashed with triumphant thought, in discussing the comparative me- 
rits of ancient and modern learning, of history and romance, the utility of 
the dead languages, and other topics of scholar strife. After some ani- 
mated and brilliant arguments on either side, finding they could produce 
no conviction, and growing sarcastic, they consented to a truce. Now 
there was a general rush to the western extremity of the grove, where a 
phalanx of politicians, from different sections of the Union, had been form- 
ed to canvass the ‘signs of the times ;’? but these appearing somewhat 
dark and mysterious, the veteran knights of the chameleonian robe soon 
found themselves swirling in the agitated waters of despotism and liberty, 
the peaceful sway of the constitution and laws, and the unrelenting grasp 
of usurpation and oppression; and these cavaliers complimented each 
other’s principles, views, and motives, with so much gallantry and polite- 
ness, that their patriotism burst into ebullitions of passion and vindictive 
eloquence, that fell harshly upon the delicate organs of some ladies, who 
occapied an adjacent arbour, and produced woeful signs of trepidation, 
hysterics and alarm, which, being perceived by the gallant knights, they 
had the chivalry to cease their patriotic labours, to the great detriment 
of the public weal! Sunt lachryme@ rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. 
The eastern section of this extensive promenade was still gay and merry; 
there the radiant eye of love spoke the magic eloquence of the heart, 
which modesty concealed from all but the special object of regard ; there 
the widowed father, with an air of serene though mournful remembrance, 
led by the hand, two fair and promising youths, once the sweet pledges 
of a holy love ; there, also, the favourite swing, laden with smiling and 
timid beauty, rose aloft in the air, and moved sublimely inits semicircular 
career, while pleasure resounded through the grove from a thousand hap- 
py voices. In this delightful place was sometimes to be found intellectual 
society, the cheerfulness and brilliancy of which, I was accustomed to en 
joy for several hours of the day. For the most part, however, I sought 
some sequestered shade, or retired spot, to enjoy a favourite author, and 
indulge in the pleasure and luxury of thought. ‘The weather became ex- 
ceedingly warm and dry, insomuch that clouds of dust arose from every 
road and pathway, and settled upon the houses, fences, and trees, and ob- 
secured the very sky with its shadowy forms. ‘The earth was parched, 
the grass withered,-and the streams flowed languidly in their di- 
minished channels. ‘The anxious farmer, the weary labourer, and the 
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exhausted traveller, were all importunate for rain. - At length, the air 
changed, the clouds gathered rapidly, and the heavens grew more and 
more dark; until the black curtains of a rising tempest hung grandly from 
the wide expanse of heaven, and men, birds and- animals sought shelter 
from the approaching storm, with deep solicitude. Nature became tere 
rible and magnificent, loud peals of thunder broke suddenly upon the ear, 
and then murmured, in the distance, majestically along the ethereal vault. 
The whirlwind, with power omnipotent, came rushing over the plain, 
carrying in the air dust, leaves, roofs of huts, and trees, wrenched from 
their roots, and strewing all wildly in its rapid march of destruction. 
Lightning now glared vividly above, now illuminated the whole heavens, 
now shot forkedly through the regions of profound darkness; and men 
and animals quaked and quailed at the power, majesty, and grandeur of 
Him, who can in a moment summon the elements of all nature to dread- 
ful and universal commotion. ‘The elements ceased their fierce conten- 
tions, and an awful silence, for a moment, ensued ; then large drops of 
rain fell heavily, at intervals, and the ear caught the hissing sound of de- 
scending floods upon the withered leaves of the forest. Now the rains 
poured from the whole heavens, and the floods descended from the moun- 
tains in mighty torrents, rushing wildly and franticly down the craggy 
cliffs, spouting in all directions in the plain below, and hurrying on impa- 
tiently to the great ocean. ‘The storm soon passed over, the heavens 
again brightened up, and the sun shone forth in all his glory and match- 
less refulgence ; the fields smiled with gladness, the animals came forth 
from their coverts, the gentle lambs sported upon the green turf with 
gayety, the groves resounded with the music of the birds, renovated na- 
ture put on the bright robe of rejoicing, and man partook the general 
sentiment of joy and delight. While this pleasing sensation seemed to 
pervade all animated nature, I walked along a zigzag path to a lofty 
eminence, that overlooked the surrounding country. Here a beautiful 
summerhouse had been erected, in which I took my seat, to survey the 
grandeur of the scenery. The sun was setting in all his glory. Amidst 
all these beauties, my mind fell gradually from the contemplation of na- 
ture, and the wisdom and goodness of God, to that of man, his noble na- 
ture, his principles of action, and the indissoluble union between virtue 
and happiness. I sunk into a deep reverie, from which I was awakened 
by the approaching footsteps of Major C , an old acquaintance, and 
the following dialogue ensued. 

Maj. C—‘ How are you, my old friend, Mr S——1? why are you thus 
seated in this gloomy solitude? have your prospects become gloomy ”” 

Mr S— No, Sir; they are magnificent.’ 

Maj. C— Have you lost any of your friends? or does their absence 
grieve you” 

S—‘ No ; they have accompanied me hither.’ 

Maj. C— Then you are in love, I suppose 

S— Tam.’ 

Maj. C—‘ Ah! brave confession, surely! So the little blind god has 
hoodwinked you at last. You have always had too many eyes for the 
eve-angelic sex. I should like to see this happy fair, that could please so 
hice and squeamish a taste. I suppose she must be a goddess.’ 

s— True, sir, she is a goddess, and well deserves the name. Her 
bright and unchanging purity and loveliness operate like enchantment 
upon the heart—her smiles are raptures—and joy and felicity are ever 
m her radiant eye.’ 


Maj. C—‘ Ha! ha! upon my word, you speak like a passionate lover. 
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Do you remember Rochefoucault’s maxim, l’esprit est toujours la dupe 
du ceur, eh?’ 

S—‘ Yes, I remember, also, that there are those, whose hearts, and 
perhaps understandings, too, are of so marvellous a texture as to be in 
little danger of that maxim: On commence par étre dupe; on finit par 
étre fripon.’ 

Maj. C— Hem—hem—’ 

S— But, sir, the object of my adoration is of too noble a nature—she 
ne’er deceives.’ 

Maj. C—‘ Pray, sir, may I learn her name?” 

S— Her name is Virtue. Do you know her ?” 

Maj. C—‘ Heigh—upon my word you are the old Platonist still—no— 
no—lI pretend to little acquaintance with her—her temper and disposi- 
tion, you know, are not congenial to my own.’ 

S—* That’s very likely ; for I have observed for some years past, that 
you werecontinually at war witheach other. But I had hoped that experi- 
ence and reflection would have taught you, ere this time, that without her 
favours all are wretched.’ 

Maj. C—‘ Not at all; I find, in all my schemes and enterprises, if 1 
pay the slightest deference to her, she is sure to balk me in all my ex- 
pectations.’ 

S— Then, sir, your schemes could not be well conceived, or based 
upon a solid foundation.’ 

Maj. C—* Why, you know my sentiments very well upon this subject. 
Self interest is the ruling principle of human action, and he, who has ac- 
quired the elasticity of character to accommodate himself to all circum- 
stances, and exert all the shrewdness of his faculties to advance his own 
station in the scale of society, and let no idle names of virtue, honour, be- 
nevolence, and such like unmeaning words frighten him from his prize, 
has arrived at the perfection of human wisdom. Such, I acknowledge, is 
the rule of my action. Mankind are a curious composition of passion, 
and their ears ever open to the sweet voice of flattery. My motto, depend 
upon it, is a good one: On prend le peuple par les oreilles, comme on 
prend un pot par les anses.’ 

S—‘ Sir, some credit is due to your frank avowal ; but infinitely more de- 
testation and abhorrence to your motives of conduct, and your degraded 
opinion of mankind. Your odious system of selfishness has had its ori- 

in and its end with sordid and narrow minds, and perverted hearts. 

ven success, which by your unmanly arts you sometimes achieve, 
is crowned with bitterness, and what would othetwise be a blessing, thus 
becomes a curse. The aim, with which wise and good men direct their 
actions, is not that of outstripping others, but of excelling in themselves ; 
not of reaching any end by any means, but noble ends by noble means. 
They obey the voice of their consciences, which ever whispers, Quod 
dubites ne feceres. ‘The minds of such men are glorious temples of peace 
and contentment, which all the elements of passion, caprice, and avarice 
around cannot shake. A happiness, as Aristotle somewhere says, found: 
ed on such a basis, can never sink into wretchedness.’ 

Maj. C—‘ Do you, then, hold it to be unwise and foolish to act other- 
wise 1” 

S—‘ Most assuredly I do—and, moreover, I take it as a satisfactory 
evidence that the actor never felt that supreme delight, which accompa 
nies a consciousness of rectitude and purity.’ 

Maj. C— Then, sir, you would be ready to convict twothirds of man 
kind as fools,’ 
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S—‘Ifso, I should certainly include among them, that class in which 
you rank yourself. But you, sir, would make all mankind fools or knaves; 
and banish all honour, truth, and virtue from the face of the earth.’ 

Maj. C— And your philosophy would have them all sit in obscurity.’ 

S—‘ What, sir, are the objects of human actions and ambition 1?” 

Maj. C— Distinctions and honours, I imagine.’ 

S—* And what of those, sir ?” 

Maj. C—‘ Happiness.’ 

S—‘ Ah! sir, now you have hit upon the track. Pray, are all those, 
possessing honours and distinctions, happy 7 

Maj. C— Very few, 1 should suppose, from what I have observed.’ 

S— ‘Then, sir, you must acknowledge, at last, if you are not blind to 
truth, that happiness alone resides with an exalted and cultivated mind, 
purity and tenderness of conscience, and a heart quickened by the virtues 
of humanity and benevolence, in whose bright sphere the cold arts of 
your selfish system can never prosper.’ 

Maj. C— Ah! I hear the supperbell, let us walk.’ O. 8.* 


THE ADVENTURES OF BODIE BORROWDIL AMONG THE 
LITERATI. 


Cuarter I. 


Containing some account of himself. 


I pride myself particularly upon my name. It is so original and unique, 
that the very sound inspires a sort of awe and reverence. It is infinite- 
ly superior to all the Falklands, Foscaris and Contarinis, that ever teem- 
ed in all the realms of fiction or of fact. It has more than once induced 
a suspicion that I was a great man—and some, perhaps, still continue to 
rest under this delusion. Everything depends upona name. There is Miss 
Cruet, who writes beautiful poetry ; but no one reads her effusions, be- 
cause they necessarily associate with the idea of vinegar. There is Mr 
Swillsty, also dramatizes devils, masks himself in Percy’s domino and 
talks, without judgment, of the Judgment. His name spoilsall. Thus, 
we see the propriety of keeping pace with the refinement of the age, 
which consists in the affectation of extreme fastidiousness in public and 
utter profligacy and shameless lasciviousness in unbeheld retirement. 

I will now give a brief history of myself, and everything that may 
have the semblance of egotism, I hope the reader will have the goodness 
to overlook. Like all distinguished men, I was born of poor but respect- 
able parents. I was sent at an early age toa country school, nearly three 
miles distant, such was the difficulty, at this period, of procuring an edu- 
cation. My time was chiefly consumed in travelling to and from this 
“storehouse of knowledge,” and there, it need not be a matter of surprise, 
I made an astonishing improvement. I seldom received more than 
three floggings a day, and seven raps upon the knuckles with a ferula. 
After six months of the severest study, it was ascertained that 1 was per- 
fect in the alphabet ; provided the letters were pointed out in regular 
succession. At ten, I could scrawl a letter to my sweetheart ; and read all 
books that were printed in large type. Biography and travels were my chief 

* Neither this article, nor any other accompanying it, (except the Adventures of 
Borrowdil, to which all literary bandits are welcome,) is to be copied into any news- 
paper or Lady’s Book without acknowledging the source whence it is derived. 
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delight. By some accident I procured the Life of Pope. I found that he 
had written some clever verses when only nine years of age. This al- 
most threw me into convulsions. I was already ten, and had never jingled 
aline. Heretofore I had flattered myself that I was a great genius: now, 
my aspirations were effectually chilled. I was resolved, however, not to be 
entirely discouraged. My first attempt should be in poetry. After much 
deliberation, the subject was chosen. How far it was fitted to develope 
the powers of my mind, I am not, at this time, prepared to say. ‘The task 
was completed, with the following, very appropriate title: ‘ Stanzas, 
on seeing a black patch on the end of a Lady’s Nose.” I was highly 
delighted with my performance, therefore, I would be a poet. I read 
my verses to more than a score of confident friends, who, of course, were 
to keep the whole matter a secret. Immediately I thought of publication. 
I enclosed them to the editor of a village newspaper for insertion. It 
so happened that the worthy scribe had acquired considerable popularity, 
and possessed no ordinary degree of critical acumen. He had published 
an almanac, written three confessions, and had an article now and then up- 
on the best method of raising large corn. I was willing to rely upon his 
decision, not doubting I should be highly complimented. I looked 
eagerly for the forthcoming number of his sheet, and, lo! it arrived. With 
a palpitating heart, I opened the wet paper, and glanced at the editor’s 
notice to correspondents. For the reader’s amusement I will make a 
transcript. 

“ The lines entitled “ Stanzas, on seeing a black patch on the end of a 
Lady’s Nose,” cannot be inserted in our columns. We would, however, 
by no means discourage the author. Although a young writer, he evinces 
much talent ; and we think, he possesses the faculty of rhyming to an 
eminent degree. As we are at all times anxious to foster native genius, 
we would recommend to him the study of the old English poets, particu. 
larly Thomson, who, we think, is without a rival. He should also pay 
some attention to English grammar, as his effusion contains several gram- 
matical errors. The orthography is tolerably correct, but the chirography 
is so miserably executed, that there is one verse we cannot decypher. In 
conclusion, we have only to add that he has a mind glowing with poetic 
fervor, that only requires a little attention to produce great results.” 

Well, thought I, this is certainly very complimentary, and I will take 
the editor at his word. I procured Thomson, and was much delighted, 
particularly with the bathing scene. At fourteen, I wrote love stories; 
at fifteen, I delivered lectures on matrimony and the fine arts ; at sixteen, 
I was initiated into the aristocratic mystery of fashionable life in Phila- 
delphia. ‘Thus passed my time away. 


Carter II. 
Madam Kelsorum, the letter writer—Literary Quacks. 


My acquaintances had become very numerous. I moved, however, 
chiefly among the literati. My object was to become thoroughly con- 
versant with books, and bookmakers. I no sooner heard of a gentleman 
writing an “ ode,” than I solicited an introduction. We formed ourselves 
into a_club, and had a hall appropriated for our regular meetings. Here 
we freely canvassed every topic of importance, and knew, it seemed, in- 
finitely more of other people’s business than we did of our own 
Some of my associates eventually mounted upon the eagle wings of Fame. 
A Mr Whitesmith wrote a novel—a Mr Heighlord, a prize poem—and 
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a Mr Chandelier, a prize tale. Of these I shall speak more at length, 
hereafter. 

One afternoon, a number of us were seated at the window of our hall, 
looking at the people as they were passing on the street. 

“ Do you see yonder lady with a black bonnet ?” asked Mr Heighlord. 
I replied in the affirmative ; for I could not but observe the shuffling and 
affected air with which she walked. ‘ Well, sir, you must know, she is 
a young widow, or rather, that she has a husband who lives in one place 
and she in another. It has been hinted that she is somewhat vain, and 
thinks herself handsome.” 

“ Handsome ? My dear sir, look at the wrinkles in her forehead. I 
can count them even across the street. Pray, what is her name?” 

“Madam Kelsorum. Observe! She has stopped to look at “ damaged 
goods, cheap for cash.” Why, man, you were talking of wrinkles. “Do 
you know this is perfectly optional with herself. Just notice the frown 
upon her countenance. ‘This is done for the purpose of displacing the 
furrows, or wrinkles, as you choose to term them, on her brow. Now 
you see, it is as smooth as the alabaster. I will tell youatale. This 
Madam Kelsorum is ambitious that the world should think she has many 
admirers.” 

“ Admirers ? I thought you told me she had a husband ?” 

“This matters nothing; such, at least, is my inference. I will give 
you my reasons. In the first place, 1 once heard her regret that she did 
not accept the invitation of a gentleman, who was comparatively a stran- 
ger to her, to accompany himto the theatre. Secondly, she is extremely 
fond of the caresses of gentlemen, indiscriminately, either in or out of 
company, but she is certain afterwards, when there is a fitting opportuni- 
ty, to express her unqualified disapprobation of such questionable conduct. 
In the third and last place, it is rumoured, that she one night attired her- 
self in gentleman’s apparel, that she might go to an oyster cellar, to 
gratify her curiosity. From these facts you may judge, whether she 
manifests much regard for her husband—or whether, indeed, she is one 
of the most exemplary and fastidious of her sex. Her distinguished ex- 
cellence, however, is in writing anonymous letters to herself. ‘The last one, 
I was fortunate enough to hear read. It spoke in glowing terms of the 
admiration with which the dear creature had inspired the supposed cor- 
respondent, and after requesting a speedy interview, concluded with some- 
thing like “ your adorable,” or “ your distracted.” Unfortunately for 
me, this pimp of modesty charged me with having been the author. I 
shall never forget the accusation. I entered the house ; she was 
seated very sentimentally ; she fetched a deepdrawn sigh, and very pret- 
tily turned up the whites of her eyes ; then, she held out to me the letter, 
and enquired if the superscription was not my handwriting—and then she 
arose, and threw herself into a melancholy attitude upon the sofa. [t would 
have been a picture for ‘Titian himself.” 

* Admirable, indeed !” I replied. “ But, Mr Heighlord, you seem to take 
it very much to heart. You certainly treated her with the contempt she 
deserved? You surely would not degrade yourself, by taking any further 
notice of a woman, who proved herself so void of that delicacy and ho- 
nourable feeling which should be her chief ornaments?” 

“The truth is,” replied Mr Heighlord, “there is but one thing that 
grieves me. It is that such a withered and unseemly creature as Madam 
Kelsorum should, for a moment, suppose that I was so utterly unemployed, 
as well as destitute of taste, either to think of writing her an anonymous 
letter on love affairs, or of bestowing upon her a single thought, unless it 
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was to wish her in the paradise of fools). My dear Bodie Borrowdil, I 
assure you such a suspicion would be worth a man’s reputation. But here 
comes Chandelier. Mr Chandelier—happy to see you !” 

‘“‘ Mr Borrowdil,” said the newcomer, “ did you hear the news?” 

“ What is it?” asked Mr Heighlord. 

“ Why, gentlemen, the Proprietors of the Hoodwinked Vulture, ever 
anxious to patronize American genius, have offered a liberal premium for 
a Prize Tale.” 

«« Who are the committee ?” asked a dozen voices. A young sonnetteer 
arose to answer the question. 

“Bodie Borrowdil, Pennington Whitesmith, Whiner Griffin Heighlord, 
and Priscian Chandelier.” 

*‘ Not sofast, gentlemen,” exclaimed the latter. ‘“ ‘The prize, this time, 
is to be awarded to me, and delicacy, alone, would prevent my being one 
of the Committee. Three will be sufficient, Borrowdil, Whitesmith, and 
Heighlord. What say you, gentlemen?” 

Their voices were unanimous, and Chandelier was excused. Mr Non. 
pariel, the proprietor of the Vulture, now made his appearance. 

*‘ Silence,” cried Mr Heighlord. “ Mr Nonpareil’s speech.” Mr Non- 
pariel laid his hand very emphatically upon the cavities of his brain and 
bosom, and thus began. 

‘Tt always affords me great pleasure, gentlemen, to elevate the borgeois 
of our democracy and to typify literature. With this view I have offered 
two hundred dollars for a prize tale. I doubt not but there will be many 
distinguished competitors. By rotation, the premium, this time, is to be 
awarded to Mr Chandelier” (here Mr Chandelier bowed with ineffable con- 
descension,) ‘‘ and,” continued Nonpariel, “Mr Chandelier will please 
to observe, as has been our custom from time immemorial, that he receives 
only the honour of writing the prize tale, not the emolument. Moreover, 
Mr Chandelier will consider himself pledged to the committee, namely, 
Messrs Borrowdil, Whitesmith and Heighlord, to furnish them with an 
elegant supper, and as much champaigne as may be thought requisite, in 
consideration of their awarding to him the premium.” Mr Chandelier 
said nothing half so good in his Popular Superstitions as in his reply, to 
this proposition, for he spoke not a single word, although he appeared 
very grateful for this opportunity to acquire distinction as a man of letters. 


Cuarter III. 
The Prize Tale by Priscian Chandelier. 


The time arrived for announcing the successful competitor for the Tale 
in question. The committee took their seats. Mr Nonpariel informed 
them there were three hundred and fortyseven distinct manuscripts which 
had been submitted for their inspection. ‘They were piled, mountain high, 
upon a table. Mr Priscian Chandelier was heralded in with all due so- 
lemnity. He very formally presented the committee with his story. Mr 
Heighlord, having the best eyesight, proceeded to an examination of its 
contents. He read the title. 

“The Astronomer ; or, a History of the Constellations ; with some ac- 
count of the Devil’s Rock.” 

“¢ Magnificent !” shouted a lounger, who was usually present upon such 
occasions. Mr Heighlord proceeded in a full sonorous Kemble voice, and 
the heavens wept in sympathy as he advanced. 

“I doubt not but many who will read this narrative, have, as I have 
often done, gazed with admiration at curious marks, and, occasionally, deep 
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holes in large rocks in the country, and marvel what should cause in some 
such exact representations of the human foot, and in others of the di- 
vided hoof of cattle, with occasional narrow apertures, as if the rocks had 
been drilled for blowing.” 

“ Unrivalled !” cried Mr Whitesmith,who wasa melodramatist and loved 
conglomerations of stale nonsense. 

 Unequalled grandeur, and sublimity of thought !” cried Mr Heighlord. 
For my own part I think the sentence deserves something more than 
a mere ejaculation. Upon second thought, however, I shall only concur 
with the writer, that ‘‘ curious marks, and, occasionally, deep holes in large 
rocks in the country,” are admirably designed to excite our admiration. 
It is well, too, we were informed that these rocks were in the country; not 
citizen rocks but country rocks. A representation upon them also of 
“the divided hoof of cattle” is certainly a subject of “ marvel.” 

Mr Heighlord, by this time, having partaken somewhat freely of wine, 
began to hiccup ; and as he was no longer able to proceed, it was unani- 
mously agreed, from the exceeding excellence of the first eight lines, that 
the premium be awarded to the author of the “* Astronomer; or a History 
of the Constellations.” And here, I would gladly conclude the history of 
my adventures, did I not think it an act of justice to Mr Chandelier, to 
to pronounce an elogium upon his very pathetic didactic story. 

The first thing to be observed in my comments is the delightful sprink- 
ling of the word “ rocks,” in the commencement of this masterly produc- 
tion. ‘Take the following specimens. 

“Others would say that these rocks once formed part of the bed of some 
channel of rapidly running water, and that these eccentric holes were caused 
by the play of one or more pebbles” (there may have been more than one 
pebble, gentle reader, to occasion eccentric holes), “which, being rapidly 
forced round and round by the current,abraded the rocks, and by continued 
attrition wore the deep holes which now attract attention; and as the 
rocks of almost all rivers present these phenomena, this last account 
might well pass for the rationale of the wonder.” Again. 

“ T ascended a large rock ; and I may as well say, that if there is any 
truth in the proverb of ‘the nearer the rock, the sweeter the grass,” (an 
old proverb, no doubt,) “ the stray blades” (stray blades,) “ which sprung 
up here and there, must have been of uncommon delicacy, inasmuch as a 
towering rock seemed to alternate with ever spire of herbage.” A tower- 
ing rock for every stray blade or spire of herbage. Delightful! One more 
extract, while we are upon the subject of the “ rocks.” 

“Having gazed around from the summit of a large rock, my attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a deep hole in the solid granite,” (what 
a pity, solid granite should at last have been substituted for rock) “ which 
I immediately recognised as one of those mysterious imprints that are 
called by the expressive name of the Drvi1’s Hoor Mark.” 

At length, an old man is introduced, “ fantastically dressed,” and with 
a “ peculiar restlessness of his eyes.” He sits down with the adventurer 
“on the shady side of a rock,” and begins the history of his life. It ap- 
pears that he encounters a melancholy Doctor, who is something of an 
Astrologer; and one night he hears him make the following learned 
speech to himself. 

“ When that star, with which Jupiter now is, shall be heliocentric, 
those who were born under such sidereal influences with Mars in ser- 
pentarius, will find the completion of a strange cycle in the heavens which 
denotes an immediate death—that is my destiny. I will not calculate 
the hour, the day is evident.” 
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Much learning, we dare say, had made the Doctor mad ; who, there is 
not a question, was a country schoolmaster; otherwise, he never could 
have known so much about the constellations. We must now furnish an 
extract, to show that the old man, with a “ peculiar restlessness of his 
eyes,” also knew something of the stars. We quote his own words. — 

“Over my head was the beautiful constellation Gemini, where Castor 
and Pollux shed down their equal influence. North and west from these 
were the glories of Perseus, Cassiopeia, and Andromeda ; and, last, the 
beauties that cluster on the neck and head of Taurus. Leo was my con. 
stellation, studded with a host of worlds. I had been gazing for some 
minutes upon these hieroglyphics of the skies, when I was startled by a 
gentle touch upon my shoulder.” 

Now for the sublime. ‘Turning round, as all men do who are touched 
gently upon the shoulder, particularly if they think it is a female, he be- 
held Saba (a pretty name, and no doubt a pretty girl, for astrologers are 
sometimes men of taste) who, having perceived him from her window, was 
afraid he would “ take cold,” and had come to warn him of the danger. 
Although there is snow upon the ground, they remain a long time to dis. 
course of the heavenly bodies—upon which occasion he asks the gentle 
Saba some very shrewd questions. ‘Take the subjoined. 

“JT was thinking,” said he, “ whether these worlds of !ight that roll 
over our heads, influencing all of human life by their motions and positions, 
whether they are also worlds of knowledge ; whether in themselves they 
are intelligences, storchouses of mind, where wisdom is perfected by 
greatness and purity ; or whether they are bodies of higher beings than 
we, influencing only by the connexion of matter with matter.” 

Saba, by her reply, seems to know but little of the subject—or, if so, 
she was probably, by this time, cold and shivering, and therefore unwil- 
ling to prolong the conversation. 

We now find the narrator confining himself to the chamber of Saba— 
who, as might have been expected, is severely ill with a cold. All this 
must be attributed to her coming out at night, when there was snow on 
the ground, to touch the Astrologer on the shoulder. We had not suppos- 
ed the author was so full of romance, as the following elegant extract 
will prove him to be. ; 

« One night, while sitting with Saba in her chamber, in the absence of 
the female attendant,” (how fortunate that she was absent!) “she signi- 
fied a wish to be raised. I succeeded, without calling assistance,” (of 
course), “and, throwing myself across the bed, sustained her upon my 
breast. Our position was such that we looked eastward upon the bay 
whose broad glassy bosom reflected the thousand lights of the stars above, 
as if the deep was, in the absence of man, responding to the glories of the 
upper world.” 

Saba makes some sentimental remarks upon the scene before her ; but 
our space will not permit us to notice them. ‘The rules, also, which the 
Doctor has given for the “ High Incantation,” are so terribly sublime and 
mysterious, that we will not enter into an examination of them, lest we 
should be moonstricken ourselves, or, as the immortal M‘Henry says, 
“ catch hydrophobia by sympathy.” 

A few remarks, and we will conclude. The story could not have & 
better title. “’The Astronomer ; or a History of the Constellations,” is en- 
tirely appropos. ‘That it is really worth Two Hunprep Doxuars, to 
those who speculate in human credulity, no one will deny ; and if all the 
honest competitors were necessarily ignorant that the premium was 
awarded before the astronomer was starstruck, why, the fact is consist 
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ent with all the operations of the typesetters who burrow in the Athe- 
nean courts. Such is the fashion with all the magnificent dispensers of 
literary rewards. Who would have the simplicity to believe that litera- 
ture, knowledge, or common sense had any connexion with offers of prizes 
for tales and poems? Where dunces and lunatics, or plagiarists and liter- 
ary burglars are proprietors and contributors, what can we expect in prize 
tales but moonstricken mysteries, a hubbub of the affrighted constella- 
tions, and a dance of pedants around ‘The Devil’s Rock ?” 


MORAL EDUCATION. 


A thousand tomes, advocating the merits of scores of systems, have 
been written on the subject of education, by sophists and Priscians of 
old, and schoolmasters and utilitarians of our day, without eliciting much 
that is either novel or beneficial. ‘Theories, treatises, dissertations, ax- 
ioms and aphorisms innumerable have been promulgated both by specu- 
Jative philanthropists and interested professors; but it remains to be 
proved that ours is a more learned or happier era than the thousands 
which have preceded it. A slight acquaintance with things superficial 
—mere accidental knowledge—is almost universally diffused; but where 
shall we find, in all the catalogues of all our colleges or universities, a 
Jeremy Taylor, an Usher, a Porson, ora Parr? ‘The great want among 
us is not so much of opportunities to acquire real profound knowledge, as 
of patience, industry and untiring devotion. Every man, if he pleases, 
who is gifted with abilities, may become as erudite and celebrated as the 
most famous scholars of another century. But the passion for enterprize, 
increase and political power is paramount to every other desire. This is 
the age of action, not of thought. A few observations, however, on the 
moral education of the young may be interesting, and, perhaps, instruc- 
tive to our readers. 

Our youth, from their earliest years, should be instructed in political 
principles, and taught the love of a rational liberty and their country, and 
consequently the hatred of tyranny, persecution, venality, and all that is 
hostile to the interests of a free people. They ought, at the same time, 
to be taught to discriminate between abject and slavish submission on the 
one side, and absolute licentiousness on the other; as the true spirit of 
liberty is always restrained by proper respect for a just government. 
Even from the first, they should be prepossessed against party disputes 
and contentions—-taught to judge them from history, and to know that, 
whatever the zealots on each side have pretended, experience has shown 
that self has been the impulse and motive of both ; that party is the mad- 
ness of many for the gain of a few ; and that a patriot is only an office- 
hunter out of place. ‘They ought to be accustomed to consider themselves 
as drawing nearer and nearer to maturity, when they must think of be- 
coming members of society. ‘They cannot, therefore, be too early for- 
warned of the vicissitudes of human life, nor too strongly guarded against 
the arts of flatterers or other crafty and designing men, nor too well in- 
structed how to detectthem. ‘They should be taught to distinguish the 
faulty from the laudable, to which it bears the nearest resemblance ; the 
prudent from the suspicious and overcautious, the generous from the la- 
vish, the frugal from the niggardly, the diligent from the covetous. In- 
stances and examples should be presented to them, taker from the inter- 
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course of society ; and they should be taught to judge and distinguish what 
merits commendation from what is reprehensible. 

The young should be strongly prepossessed against the three fatal fas. 
cinations, which allure mankind into infinite misery and misfortune, and 
often into utter destruction—namely, ambition, covetousness, and love of 
pleasure. ‘The resources, which ambition offers, are altogether imaginy 
ary, consisting in the applause of others, which will never give happiness 
to a wise man, as it is of no value unless confirmed by the judgment of 
one’s own conscience. No wise or good man will ever do an action for 
the sake of applause, which his own conscience will not warrant, nor will 
he abstain from or disapprove of:any which his conscience attests to be 
good and virtuous, merely because he fears the superficial multitude who 
approve and disapprove without judgment or justice. 

To create in young people a contempt of the evanescent and erring 
applause of men, such instances as the following should be presented, and 
the mistakes of common opinion exposed to their observation. We see 
the most laborious, diligent, and useful part of mankind treated with ne- 
glect and contempt, and at the same time the idle, the inactive, namely, 
the rich, who feed and riot, and fatten on the toils of their fellow creatures, 
adored as gods upon earth. We see mankind admire learning, wit and 
courage in men, and outside beauty in the other sex, and all the while 
neglect the less ostentatious, but infinitely more valuable virtues of hu- 
mility, meekness, prudence, benevolence and patience. The superficial 
multitude disgrace the honest husbandman, who employs himself in rais- 
ing out of the earth what is the support of his fellow creatures, with the 
contemptuous name of clown, and, at the same time, dignify those wild 
beasts called warriors, who spend their lives in butchering their fellow 
men, with the title of heroes or great men. According to the com 
mon opinion of mankind, it is no shame to get wealth by grinding the 
face of the poor, by craft, by avarice, and all the low arts that can be 
practised with legal impunity ; but it 7s infamy to be poor from want of 
impudence to elbow mankind, through narrowness of conscience, or great 
ness of heart. According to the opinion of mankind, affliction is of all 
things most to be dreaded, and prosperity the most to be desired ; where 
as the truth is quite the contrary ; for prosperity generally corrupts men’s 
virtue, whereas adversity, for the most part, strengthens the mind, and 
makes better the heart. Common opinion asserts ‘hat it isa greater hap 
piness to get and hoard up, than to deal out generously ; whereas, to be 
stow with prudence on the deserving and indigent is like a god, and to 
accumulate unemployed riches, like an earthworm. According to com 
mon opinion, it is a crime in a man of fortune not to live extravagantly, 
that is, as the vulgar think, suitably to his fortune ; whereas if a man of 
great wealth spends his whole income without bestowing a reasonable 
proportion of it upon the deserving, he embezzles what was only intrusted 
to, not given him; a great estate being a stewardship committed to a par 
ticular person for trial of his charity and his abstinence, as poverty is 4 
trial of other virtues, not the effect of any partiality of divine providence. 

The youth, who are early led to observe in these and other instances, 
the false judgment of the multitude, must see the folly of placing one’s 
happiness in their applause, and will thereby learn to despise the allure 
ments of ambition. Indeed, it is the fault of his parents and instructors, 
if he understand not that he, who never distributed unseen, and unthanked, 
nor stole opportunities of doing worthy actions, never to be known pub 
licly—till read from the records of the last audit ; and who never could 
act thus without a wish for any other approbation than that of his con- 
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science, knows nothing of the disinterested love of God or of human be- 
nevolence. 

To prevent the access, as he advances in life, of the love of money, which 
sinks at length into covetousness, he ought to understand that the only real 
value of riches is their capability of purchasing the necessaries and conve+ 
niencies of life, and affording relief to the indigent. The contents of all the 
mines of Peru are not so valuable as one acre of ground covered with 
wheat ; a fresh egg is of more real worth than the diamond of the Bra- 
zils, of much the same bulk, which was valued at four hundred millions ; 
because the first will save the life of a human creature from famine, but the 
latter is utterly useless, independent of the gratification it ministers to the 
silly vanities of the ostentatious. All beyond the conveniencies of life 
is absolutely useless, and indeed troublesome. After a person has acquir- 
ed such a competency as will sustain him and his family above dependence, 
itis not worth his while to step out of his way to acquire ten thousand 
dollars more, because he can but live conveniently at last, and has no oc- 
casion to bring upon himself more cares and embarrassments. A few 
years will end the earthly being of the youngest man alive, and it will 
give him no more satisfaction on his deathbed to reflect that he has fifty 
thousand pounds in the funds, than that there are fifty thousand shells at 
bottom of the ocean. Exorbitant wealth and happiness have nothing to 
do with one another, since we see discontented faces in gilded chariots, 
and day labourers making merry in spite of toil and poverty. ‘The pos- 
session of great wealth exposes men to a thousand inconveniences and 
temptations ; to the incumbrance of a crowd of servants and attendants, to 
the continual buzz of slavish flatterers and hangers-on, to the fatigue of 
overseeing great affairs, or the vexation of losses by entrusting them 
to others; and, what is worse than all the rest, to the risk of one’s vir- 
tue, amid the snares of the world, and the deceit of riches, which are so 
hard to resist that we find the rich are, almost universally, the least ami- 
able or perfect characters. ‘The honours said to attend on riches are a 
mere cheat ; since the fulsome respect, that is paid to a rich man at his 
levee, is only a public proof given by the person who pays it, of his own 
want of sense, in being awestruck with what is of no real worth in 
itself. This respect is paid to the wealth, not to the person, who possess- 
esit, and is, therefore, by no means enviable. 

As to pleasure, the young must be guarded against its allurements by 
being forewarned of its fascinating nature, its dangerous consequences, its 
vanity and its constant tendency to create unquiet and restless imagina- 
tions and desires in the mind. A taste for innocent instead of criminal 
pleasures, and an earnest love of the mental, instead of the sensual facul- 
ties must be invariably inculcated. A taste for knowledge, and retire- 
ment, and the conversation of the old who are cheerful, communicative, 
and lovers of youth, may tend greatly to preserve them from this most 
dangerous and fatal snare. ‘They ought to be told that there are no true 
pleasures but those that are lawful, and that the enjoyments, which leave 
a sting behind them, so far from being pleasures, are troubles and tor- 
ments. ‘They ought to be frequently reminded that the good and virtu- 
ous only have any right to the pleasures of life, or can truly enjoy 
them ; for it isa contradiction to suppose, that one whose conscience 
is wounded by guilt, and whose mind must be in continual pain 
through remorse for the past, and horror of the future, should relish any 
Joy or comfort. ‘The good man, whose mind is disciplined and serene, 
receives infinitely more happiness than the wicked one, because he consid- 
ers all pleasures as the gifts of a bountiful father, and because, expecting 
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nothing from them, but what they will really afford, he has still in reserve 
a higher happiness, after the gratifications of sense are ended. Mere 
pleasure should be held opposite to everything that is manly or great, as 
jt enervates the mind, and renders it unfit to encounter any difficulty, or 
accomplish any labour. Whatever men may say, in the hours of mirth 
and jollity, in defence of voluptuous life, their own example confutes their 
reasoning, for though the multitude, in the gay time of life, continually 
cry that they have not had half their share of the pleasures of the world; 
in their old age, and on their deathbeds, they lament that they have en. 
joyed and indulged them too much. ‘There is danger, when one’s last 
hour comes, of his having many neglects and omissions to repent of ; but 
there is no fear of his repenting on his deathbed, that he had omitted to 
see a particular new play on the first night, lost an opportunity of 
getting drunk, or of seducing innocence; so that, at least, a life of sobriety 
and abstinence is on the safe side. ‘The young should, also, be prepared 
to confute the fallacious arguments commonly advanced by their 
thoughtless companions in defence ofa life of pleasure ; of which the most 
formidable one is that, since God has given us desires and appetites, why 
should we not gratify them? Confute this by retorting, since God has s0 
formed me, that when I am extremely heated with exercise, I desire to 
cool myself as soon as possible, why should I not throw off my clothes, 
and expose myself to the air, though it should occasion my death? and 
since I have a great thirst, why should I not drink a plentiful draught of 
cold water, though it should kill me instantly ? and, since God has given 
me a variety of appetites and inclinations, why should I not satisfy them 
all, without thought of the consequences ? There is no desire or appetite 
natural to the human species, which may not be innocently gratified, and 
may also be abused ; the rule to be observed is, to gratify them only with 
in such bounds of moderation, as will best fulfil the end for which they 
were implanted in the human constitution. Whoever breaks through 
this rule is guilty of a crime. Unlimited indulgence in lawless pleasure 
in youth is only treasuring up for the following years in life an inexhaus 
tible fund of pain and torment. What an utter absurdity to resolve (as 
is too commonly done) to indulge in all the various madness of youth, and 
to go on in a course of guilty pleasure, with the hope of repenting of it 
afterwards! This is to hope that he shall be heartily ashamed and cow 
founded at what he has done; to hope that he shall a thousand anda 
thousand times wish it undone ; to hope that he shall hate and loathe him 
self for his guilt; to hope that he shall suffer ten thousand times more 
pain from shame and remorse than ever he enjoyed pleasure in the pur 
suit of criminal delights; to hope that he shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing himself a fool and a madman; to hope that he shall have the 
happiness of knowing, that he has done what may justly expose him to 
the divine vengeance ; to hope that he shall be obliged to undertake the 
insuperable task of rooting out confirmed habits, and planting opposite 
ones in their place, of parting with vices as dear to him as a right hand 
or a right eye, and of wholly remodelling a corrupted mind. Blessed hopes! 
glorious prospects! for which to give up one’s innocence and peace of 
mind in the present life, and the prospect of happiness in that which is to 
come ! 

By treating the young as rational creatures, and teaching them to ex 
ert their reason, and to judge rightly of men and things, as they are if 
themselves, and as they were originally constituted by the Supreme Be 
ing, and not according to outward appearances, they would enter upon the 
paths of life, not as many youth now do from schools and colleges, Wi 
their heads full of unwieldy knowledge, the greatest part of which they 
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can apply to no use in life, but- with judgments settled and matured for 
action, and prepared for the difficulties of life by, what may be termed, 
anticipated experience. a 


HOPE. 
Like the foam on the billow The sunbeam of feeling 
As it heaves o’er the deep, Lights the ruins of love, 
Like a tear on the pillow And sorrow is stealing 
When we sigh in our sleep, O’er the visions above ; 
Like the syren that sings, Like a spirit unblest, 
We cannot tell where, Hope wanders alone, 
Is the Hope that hath wings, With a heart ne’er at rest 
The phantom of air ! In the future or gone. 


Like the starlight of gladness She drinks from Time’s cup 
When it gleams in death’s eye, The bright nectar of heaven, 
Or the meteor of madness And her spirit mounts up 
In the spirit’s dark sky ; *Mid the glories of even ; 
Like the zephyrs that perish But the world drugs with death 
With the breath of their birth, The chalice of bliss, 
Are the hopes that we cherish— As the nightingale’s breath 
Poor bondmen of earth! Watts the rattlesnake’s hiss. 


The pleasures and pains, From the bowers of repose 
. That pass o’er us below, Life a spectre she starts, 
Fade like colours and stains And she breathes the spring’s rose 
On the cold winter’s snow ; O’er the depths of all hearts ; 
All the loves ofthe bosom But fancy and feeling 
That burns with delight, Must vanish in sorrow, 
Are mildew’d in blossom Struck hearts have no healing— 
And wither’d with blight. Hope sighs o’er tomorrow, fF. 


THE ANCIENT DEMONIACS. 


Scarcely any questions, relative to the Christian religion, are involved 
in greater difficulties than those of demoniacal possession. These diffi- 
culties, however, were far from shocking the faith of men in former ages ; 
as the common hypothesis concerning the demoniacs was received with- 
out hesitation. ‘The opinion of real possessions so universally prevailed 
for centuries, that it required an extraordinary effort of good sense, and 
great proficiency in sound criticism to call it in question. The first who 
assailed the literal belief was the learned and excellent Joseph Mede. 
But the still small voice of reason could not be heard at a time when true 
philosophy and the rational discussion of the internal parts of Christiani- 
ty had made little progress. The prejudice of the world was strong 
against Mede’s system; and it was regarded as a mere chimera, and re- 
jected without the trouble of examination. 

More liberal sentiments have gradually obtained among us; and the no- 
tion of real possessions is, we suppose, now discarded by all learned 
and thinking men. ‘To this, the controversy begun by Dr Sykes, nearly 
seventy years ago, has much contributed. Dr Sykes’s opinion has since 
been maintained by Dr Mede, Dr Lardner, and others. But, though light 
has been thrown upon the question by these writers, the subject has not 
been exhausted. Much remained yet to be done through a minute and 
critical examination into the true meaning of demoniacs in the New Tes- 
tament, and the removal of the difficulties that occur in the accounts which 
are there given of possessed persons. 

The spirits, that were thought to take possession of men’s bodies, are 
called in the New Testament Demons, not Devils. Strange as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless an undoubted fact, that there is not a single pas- 
sage, in which the devil or devils are spoken of, in reference to the pres 
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ent subject. Though possessed persons are frequently mentioned in the 
Gospels, they are not, on any occasion whatever, said to have, or to be 
possessed by the devil. ‘They are uniformly and invariably described as 
having, or being possessed by, a demon or demons. Beelzebub (literally , 
the Lord of Flies,) is called the Prince of demons, not of devils. An ob- 
jection having been urged, that our Saviour used Satan and Beelzebub as 
names for the same person, it has been shewn with much ingenuity, that 
it by no means follows, from the passages on which the objection is ground. 
ed, that the Devil is called Beelzebub. 

By demons, whenever the word occurs in reference to possessions, ei- 
ther in the Scriptures or other ancient writings, we are to understand, 
not fallen angels, but the pagan apotheoses. For the proof of this point, 
we appeal to the testimonies of the Heathen, and especially, the Greeks 
and Romans ; to the sentiments of the Jews in general, and the Phari- 
sees in particular; to the language of Christ and his Apostles ; and to the 
declarations of the primitive Christians. 


“In the late controversy,” says Mr Farmer, “ concerning demoniacs, it was con- 
fidently asserted by one party, and either allowed or not disputed by the other, ‘ that 
Beelzebub is the name which the Jews gave to the prince of fallen angels; and that it 
was given him by way of derision; Beelzebub being the same with Baalzebub, and 
signifying as that doth, the lord of a fly. Now, were it true, that Beelzebub is a fallen 
angel, demons, without doubt, are spirits of the same order. But what hath been 
asserted by some with regard to this matter, and too readily granted by others, hath 
never yet been proved. ‘The point deserves to be carefully considered. 

“ We learn from the Old Testament, that Ahaziah sent messengers, and said unto 
them, Go, inquire of Baalzebub, the god of Ekron, whether I shall recover of this disease. 
From this passage it clearly appears, that Beelzebub was a god of the Philistines, and 
had a temple and oracle at Ekron. It likewise appears, that this name was not given 
him by way of contempt; because it was used by Ahaziah at the very time he was 
acknowledging his divinity, and desirous of consulting him concerning his recovery. 
This is farther evident from the true meaning of this name, and the reason of its being 
given. History informs us, what we may easily credit, that those who lived in hot 
climates, and where the soil is moist (which was the case of the Ekronites, who border. 
ed upon the sea) were exceedingly infested with flies. ‘These insects were sometimes 
thought to cause contagious distempers. Pliny makes mention of a people who stop: 
ped a pestilence which they occasioned, by sacrificing to the fly hunting god. It 
seems not improbable, that some imagined cure of this kind, or a general persuasion 
of his driving away flies from the places they frequented, might be the reason why the 
god of Ekron was called Beelzebub. For it was customary with the Heathens, to call 
their gods by the name of those insects, from which they were believed to deliver their 
worshippers. The godof flies, and the fly hunter, were titles ascribed by the Greeks 
to Jupiter, as well as to Hercules. Now, in as muchas Beelzebub is a title of honour, 
and such as might be, and certainly was, applied to the god of Ekron by his worship 
pers, it can hardly be doubted, but that it was in use among the Jews. Whatever 
opinion the latter had formed of the moral character of the prince of demons, yet, even 
they did not call him Beelzebub by way of derision, notwithstanding the seeming 
meanness of this term, the lord of flies. For the Jews had learned of the Heathens, to 
regard a power of driving away these noxious insects as a divine prerogative ; endea- 
vouring to persuade men that the temple of Jerusalem, though so many sacrifices were 
offered there daily, never had a fly upon it; thus copying, rather than deriding, what 
the Heathens fabled concerning some of their temples, into which (according to Pliny, 
Solinus, and others) no fly could enter. . 

“Upon what grounds then is it concluded, that by Beelzebub, we are to understand 
the devil, if by the devil be meant a fallen angel ? Can this be proved from the import of 
the name’ ‘There is no kind of affinity between Beelzebub and the Devil either in the 
sound or meaning. Were the Jews accustomed to call the devil by the name of Beel- 
zebub? The very contrary appears from the ancient writings, in which he is called 
Asmodeus, This is a great objection against the common hypothesis. ‘The difficul- 
ty was felt and confessed by Bochart, Sclden, and others. But these learned men did 
not advert, that the Pharisees were not speaking of the devil. It is indeed in the highest 
degree improbable, that there should be any reference here to the devil, for this farther 
reason, that he is never spoken of in Scripture as possessing men’s bodies; this was 
deemed the peculiar office of demons. Beelzebub was the prince of the possessing de- 
mons, in the estimation of the Pharisees : and therefore in their estimation, was & hv- 
man spirit; as will be shown immediately upon the express testimony of a learned 
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Pharisee. Lastly, Beelzebub was a heathen deity : for he is spoken of here as a demon, 
which was the usual appellation of the heathen deities; he is expressly called in the 
Old Testament, the god of Ekron, and is represented by the Phérizees under the very 
same title and character as the heathens themselves ascribed to their gods. The Phari - 
sees, therefore, under this title, did not refer to a different person from what the heathens 
did. Now, if Beelzebub was a heathen demon, or deity, he was no other than a deified 
human spirit; for such were all the heathen demons, who were the more immediate 
objects of the public established worship, and those in particular to whom divination 
and oracles were ascribed. And ifthe prince of demons was of human extract, no doubt 
‘his subjects were so likewise.” 

That the demons, who were believed to take possession of men, were 
regarded by the Jews as evil beings, has been distinctly shown. In this 
light were demons considered by the ancients, particularly by Josephus; and 
yet they did not look upon them as fallen angels. But, though some of the 
epithets given by the Evangelists to the spirits ejected by Christ, seem to 
agree with the supposition of their being of an immortal nature, Mr Far- 
mer observes, that it is not certain, whether the epithets of evil and un- 
clean were given them to express their personal dispositions, or only the 
effects they were supposed to produce. The word evil might be applied 
to ademon because of the pain and misery he was thought to create ; and 
it is possible that demons might be called unclean, because persons under 
that melancholy and maniacal disorder, of which they were the reputed 
authors, avoided the society of men, and defiled themselves with objects 
esteemed by the Jews unclean. 

Those persons, who are spoken of as having demons, suffered real, and 
very violent disorders, from whatever cause these disorders proceeded ; 
and the particular disorders which the ancients, whether Heathen or 
Jews, ascribed to the possession of demons, were such as disturbed the 
understanding. A distinction is here carefully to be made between dis- 
eases supernaturally inflicted and possessions. ‘The ancient heathen at- 
tributed all diseases to the anger of the immortal gods. But they did 
not represent all persons whom the gods or demons visited with diseases, 
as having those gods or demons within them, which was supposed to be 
the case with all demoniacs. Possession included in it the idea of mad- 
ness, among the Latins, the Greeks, the Jews, and all the Orientals. 
That all the possessed were mad, is proved by Farmer, who wrote at 
large upon this subject, from the dramatic writings of the ancients. 

“ Besides madness, the ancients ascribe the epilepsy to possession; esteeming this 
disorder sacred on account of the entrance of demons into the bodies of those who suf- 
fered under it. These two, the epilepsy and madness are kindred disorders. ‘The for- 
mer is often the consequence of the latter, and the fits of it are always attended with a 
deprivation of the understanding, and with convulsive agitations, or a frantic and mad 
behaviour. Besides madness, continues our learned writer, and (what are so nearly 
allied to it) epileptic fits, I know of no distemper thatthe ancients ascribed to posses- 
sion ; unless, perhaps, fits of apoplexy, which also affect the brain, the supposed resi- 
dence of those demons who entered the bodies of men. Whatever may have occurred 
to others, who have a more enlarged view of the subject ; yet, with respect to myself, I 
must own, that after having taken some pains in making enquiry into the sense of 
the ancients upon it, I have not been able to find any case of (what was called) demo- 
niacal possession, that was not attended with some disorder of the understanding. In- 
deed, it seems to me very unlikely, that any instance from among the ancients should 
ever be produced of a person said to be possessed, who was in his right mind ; inas- 


much as all the ancients, in their several languages, employed the word which signified 
possession, to express madness.” 


The language of Scripture, in no slight degree, corresponds with the 
sentiments of Pagan and Jewish antiquity. ‘The demoniacs, spoken of 
in the New Testament, were all either madmen or epileptics. The truth 
of this position is evinced from the Jews reproaching Christ with having 
a demon, and Beelzebub ; from a similar reproach which was cast. upon 
John the Baptist ; and from the description given of the Gadarene demo- 
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niac. The Pythoness at Philippi was a raving prophetess. Those, who 
lived near the times of the Evangelists, were under no difficulty to under- 
stand their meaning, when they spake of the demoniacs. ‘This appears 
from a passage of Celsus concerning Mary Magdalene ; in which he calls 
her a distracted woman, referring to the account given of her in the Gos- 
pels, that out of her went seven demons.—Upon the whole, it is evident, 
that the demoniacs spoken of in the New Testament were suppused to 
have demons (that is, the souls of wicked men) residing in them, and to 
act entirely under their malignant influence: that these demoniacs were 
either madmen of one kind or other, or subject to epileptic fits, which are 
ever attended with a suspension of the understanding : and that it was 
from the symptoms of these disorders that it was inferred the patients 
were possessed by demons. 

To understand the distinction between possessions and lunacies, it is 
necessary to examine the sentiments of antiquity concerning it. Now, 
it was the general opinion of antiquity that some diseases are owing to 
the influence of celestial bodies ; and that the paroxysms and periods of 
others are regulated by the moon in particular. This obtained more es- 
pecially with respect to epileptic diseases, the fits of which, it was affirm. 
ed, constantly returned on every new and full moon. Hence epileptics 
were, by the Greeks and Latins, called lunatics. ‘The Evangelist Mat- 
thew, therefore, without doubt, by lunatics meant epileptics. We see, 
then, on what grounds the ancients in general, and the Evangelists in par- 
ticular, distinguished between demoniacs and lunatics; the former of 
whom we call maniacs, and the latter epileptics. ‘These two disorders 
are attended with very different symptoms; and they were formerly by 
some ascribed to different causes. ‘The same person was reputed by ma- 
ny both a demoniac and lunatic ; a demoniac, because they referred the 
epilepsy to the possession of demons; a lunatic, because the fits of this 
disorder were supposed to keep lunar periods. This, perhaps, was thought 
to be the case of the youth described in the Gospel. His father repre- 
sents him both as a lunatic and sore vexed with a demon. He was what 
some modern physicians called epileptic mad. He was not considered as 
being mad or vexed with a demon at all times, but only under the parox- 
ysms of his epileptic disorder, which returned at the changes of the 
moon. 

Demoniacal possessions, and the disorders imputed to them, were not 
peculiar to the country of Judea, and the time of Christ, nor did they 
abound more in that country, or at that time, than any other. The de- 
moniacs of the New Testament are not different from those mentioned in 
other ancient writers. 

There is no sufficient evidence from Reason for the reality of demo: 
niacal possessions ; nay, reason strongly remonstrates against it. There 
is no natural evidence of the spirits of dead men having power to enter 
the bodies of the living. ‘Those, who first invented this doctrine, were 
men unacquainted with nature, and yet ambitious of expounding its most 
mysterious phenomena. On the other hand, those persons whose minds 
were not disturbed by superstitious terrors, and who gained an insight into 
nature, pronounced what commonly passed for demoniacal possessions, to 
be mere natural disorders. This was the decision not only of the Sad- 
ducees and the Epicureans, but also of the Peripatetics, of Aristotle, who 
is justly styled the Prince of the Philosophers; Hippocrates, equally emt 
nent for his piety and judgment ; Celsus, Plotinus, Posidonius, and others. 
And it is known to every one, that since the improvements of science in 
latter times, the most able and judicious physicians have confirmed by 
their suffrages the opinion of the learned and judicious among the ancients. 
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Not only may the disorders, imputed to possession, proceed from natu- 
ral causes, but they actually do so, and are cured by natural remedies. 
Real possessions are inconsistent with the order of the natural world, and 
repugnant to the wisdom and goodness of God ; for how should the crea- 
tures of God be in the power of superior malevolent spirits ? 

The doctrine of demoniacal possessions, instead of being supported by 
the Jewish or Christian revelation, is utterly subverted by both. It was 
not originally-founded on revelation; neither was it taught, or referred to 
by the ancient prophets. ‘There were several occasions on which the 
mention of it might have been expected in the Old ‘Testament, had it 
been revealed under that dispensation. But the Old Testament ‘is silent 
on the subject, and cannot be employed in favour of possessions. The 
prophets of the New Testament were not the original authors of this doc- 
trine. It was generally entertained before the age of the Gospel, and 
was common both among Jews and Gentiles, in our Saviour’s time ; but it 
never received the sanction of Christ or his apostles. Nay, it is incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principle of the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations ; with the evidence of miracles in general, on which they rest ; 
and with the nature of that miracle in particular, which was performed 
upon demoniacs. All the prophets of God, in every age, when professed- 
ly delivering their divine messages to mankind, have with one voice pro- 
claimed the utter impotence of demons; and hereby entirely subverted 
the doctrine of demoniacal possessions. St James asserts that the devils 
(in the original, the demons) believe and tremble. 

“T do not remember,” says Farmer, ‘to have seen it observed by any writer (and 
therefore I submit the observation entirely with the judgment of others) that this pas- 
sage is taken from one in the book of Job, which we unhappily render, dead things are 
Sormed from under the waters,and the inhabitants thereof ; but which may more pro- 
perly be translated, the giants tremble under the waters (or in the abyss) together with 
their host, or fellow inhabitants. Job is here celebrating the dominion of God over the 
mansions of the dead ; and he affirms, that the giants, the souls of those mighty men, 
who were such a terror to the old world, and perished by the deluge, do now trem- 
ble in the infernal regions, together with those who were once their contemporaries on 
earth, or that now inhabit the same mansions. That the Jews thought that Job here 
referred to wicked ghosts, to the ghosts especially of the ancient giants, clearly appears 
from the Chaldee Paraphrase, and from the Septuagint. ‘The words, however, may be 
understood in a more general sense to the following effect: ‘The departed souls of 
the wicked tremble in the lowest sheol, even all the inhabitants of those gloomy man- 
sions.’ Now the demons of St James answer to these departed souls in Job, whether 
you understand thereby the ghosts of the wicked in general, or those of the antediluvian 
pees in particular. For demons denoted the ghosts of wicked men, of such especial- 
y as suffered a violent death, and particularly those destroyed by the flood, who were 
considered as the worst kindofdemons. So that the apostle seems only to have trans- 
lated this passage of Job, when he said the demons tremble. As to the additional cir- 
cumstance of their believing, mentioned in the translation, it is clearly implied in the 
original ; a dread of God’s justice being inconsistent with a disbelief of his existence. 
I add that St James doth not appear to be delivering any new doctrine concerning 
demons in this place, but rather to be arguing with the persons to whom he writes, 
upon their own principles, or appealing to a fact that they would not dispute, becauge 
established upon the authority of the Old Testament. Thou believest that there is one 
God, and so far thou dost well : but this faith alone is not sufficient; for the demons also 
believe and tremble. In reasoning with Jews, or with Jewish converts, what was 
more natural than to employ a principle allowed by themselves, and contained in their 
own Scriptures? It is the more reasonable to suppose that the text in question is bor- 
rowed from these writings, as the immediately succeeding arguments, from the case of 
Abraham and of Rahab, are certainly drawn from thence. If the foregoing observa- 


tions are just, this passage is a clear proof that by demons in the New Testament, we 
are to understand the ghosts of dead men.” 


As it must be allowed that the New Testament never represents the 
language and behaviour of the demoniacs, as the effect and evidence of a 
Supernatural agency, it is only to be examined whether such agency can 
be justly inferred from the facts themselves. 
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It is pleaded, that the demoniacs knew, and proclaimed Jesus to be the 
Messiah. But this may be accounted for, by considering the extraordi- 
nary circumstance which, at that time, rendered Jesus the object of uni- 
versal attention ; propagated his fame throughout all Judea, and the coun- 
tries bordering upon it; and created in the Jewish people a strong per- 
suasion that he was the Messiah. Might not the demoniacs, therefore, 
long before they were seized with their disorder, learn in common with 
others, the high character of the Messiah, then universally expected? 
And in their intervals of sanity, so very common to persons of a disorder. 
ed understanding, might they not hear of the fame of Jesus as the ex- 
pected Messiah, which was spread in all places, before they made any 
acknowledgment of his character? It is indeed scarcely possible that 
they could be ignorant of him, because, in general, they were under no 
confinement. 

“If I might be allowed to propose a conjecture,” says Farmer, “ I would observe, 
that perhaps the demoniacs would run into the common opinion concerning Jesus as 
the promised Messiah, more eagerly than persons of a cooler judgment; the latter 
being struck with some contrary appearances in his character (such as the poverty 
of his condition, and the spiritual nature of his doctrine) which escaped the attention 
of the former, who, for this reason, with greater confidence, saluted him under his high 
character, agreeably to the first impression which his miracles made on the minds of 
allmen. ‘This seems to be more probable, than that infernal spirits should freely and 
zealously assert the divine claims, and spread the glory of the Messiah. The case of 
the Pythoness is explained by the same train of reasoning.” 

It is urged farther, that Christ commanded the devils (demons)* not to 
discover him. ‘To solve this difficulty, we must have recourse to the idea 
which the ancients entertained concerning demoniacs ; from which it ap- 
pears, that, as Christ, in conformity to the accustomed modes of ii 
commanded demons to come out, he might, upon the same principle, com- 
mand them to be silent. Nor was anything more likely to awe the de- 
moniac himself into immediate silence, than his hearing such a command 
delivered to the spirits that, in his opinion, actuated him, by one so famed 
as Jesus was for his power of controling them. The language was 
adapted to his apprehensions, and the disturbed state of his mind. With 
regard to our Lord prohibiting the demoniacs from declaring him openly 
to be the Messiah, this prohibition was as properly given to them as it 
was to his own disciples, and also to many others. Or if Jesus had any 
peculiar reason for checking the zeal of the demoniacs, it probably was 
the desire of leaving no room for the specious pretence, that there was a 
secret agreement between him and those evil spirits, who were judged to 
be so eager in applauding him. 

Again, some have said, that demoniacs could not be mere madmen, bes 
cause they argue with Christ in a very rational manner, and speak to 
better purpose than the bulk of those who were in their senses. This as 
sertion is chiefly founded upon the behaviour of the Gadarene demoniac; 
but there are not in any part of his conduct, the signs of extraordinary saga 
city, such as mark the agency of a spirit of celestial origin. On the con- 
trary, the behaviour of the demoniac appears to be that of a madman, 
agreeably to the express representation of him in the history. Nor is 
any one circumstance mentioned concerning him inconsistent with this 
representation. 

It has, also, been alleged, that demoniacs discovered more than human 


* It is proper to discriminate between the Greek Azsuwy (demon,) a genius, a good 
or evil spirit, as it influenced earthly fortune; and Asa4oac¢ (Satan) the eternal tempt- 
er, accuser and torturer of the fallen. The ancient philosophers, particularly Socrates, 
were accustomed to speak familiarly of the demons, but no idea of a devil, as we Wr 
derstand the term, resulted from their religion. 
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strength. But neither the Gadarene demoniac, nor the demoniac at 
Ephesus exerted any greater strength than what mere madmen discover, 
from an extraordinary flow of animal spirits, especially in the most violent 
paroxysms of their disorder. 

The destruction of the herd of swine, which the demons are said to 
have entered, is considered by some as a decisive proof of the power of 
demons, both over the human and brutal race, and is thought even to have 
been purposely designed by Providence to convince us of this principle, 
and to refute the opposite opinion. 

To enervate this argument, Dr Sykes suggested, and Dr Lardner con- 
tended, that the swine were frighted by the two madmen, and so driven 
down the precipice into the sea. On the other hand, the advocates for 
the common hypothesis insist upon it (and with great reason) that it was 
impossible for two men, however fierce, to put so vast a herd of swine 
as two thousand into motion in an instant, and to cause them all to rush 
with violence down a precipice into the sea: swine, contrary to the 
nature of most other animals, running diflerent ways when they are driv- 
en. But it appears not from the history, that the men ever fell upon the 
herd, or made any attempt to drive them into the sea. When it is said, 
that the demons went out of the madmen, and entered the swine, the 
evangelists, if their language be interpreted agreeably to the popular 
opinion on which it is founded, must mean that the madmen, in conse- 
quence of the departure of the demons, were cured, and restored to their 
right mind ; and that they were cured before the swine were disordered. 
It is evident likewise from the history, that at the time the demoniacs 
were cured, they were present with Christ ; and the herd of swine at 
some distance from them. The destruction of the swine is expressly as- 
cribed, not to their being driven by the demoniacs, but to the entrance of 
demons into them, or to their being seized with’ the same disorder from 
which the men were relieved. All that can be inferred from the evan- 
gelists saying that the demons came out of the men, and entered into the 
herd of swine, is, that the madness of the former was transferred to the 
latter, in the same sense as the leprosy of Naaman was to cleave to Ge- 
hazi, and to his seed forever. So great a miracle as that wrought upon 
the swine can be ascribed to no other agency than that of God. Accor- 
dingly we are told that it was performed at the word or command of 
Christ: ‘forthwith Jesus gave them’ (the demons, the reputed causes of 
madness) ‘ leave, and said unto them, Go.’ Should an inquiry be made into 
the reasons of this divine dispensation, it might be answered that Ie, who 
gave life to all, has a right to resume it, and does often resume it, both 
from men and beasts, and visit their bodies with disorders, for reasons un- 
searchable by the human understanding. Wise and important purposes, 
however, were answered by the miraculous destruction of the swine. It 
was a just punishment of the owners. It served to ascertain the reality, 
and to spread the fame of the miracle performed upon the demoniacs. It 
was calculated to correct the false notions, concerning the power of de- 
mons, which were entertained in that age, as well by Jews as Gentiles, 
by both of whom Gadara was inhabited. ‘This miracle prevented great 
inconveniences that would have otherwise attended the ministry of Christ. 
And lastly, though the Gospel, considered as a dispensation of mercy, was, 
with great propriety, confirmed chiefly by miracles of mercy ; yet it was 
necessary there should be some examples of severity to check the pre- 
sumption of mankind in all ages, and to warn them of the danger of reject- 
ingadivine prophet, who, though he eminently appeared as the messen- 
ger of God’s love, was also the appointed minister of his justice. 8. 
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THE MONTH. 

The first of May was the anniversary of Saints Philip and James. 

Philip was born at Bethsaida, near the sea of ‘Tiberias, the city of Andrew and Peter, 
He was one of the first disciples, and an apostle. James the Less, called also James the 
Just, and by the apostle Paul, James, the Lord’s brother, was the son of Joseph, after. 
wards husband to the Virgin Mary, probably by his first wife. The first of these 
martyrs was stoned to death, and the second, having been thrown from a high place, 
was killed by a fuller’s staff. 

On the third, occurred the Invention of the Cross, which the CatholicChurch celebrates 
asa festival to commemorate the invention or finding of a wooden cross, supposed to 
be the true one, by Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great. 

On the fourth came Rogation Sunday.—This day takes its name from the Latin 
term rogare, to ask; because, on the three subsequent days, supplications were appoin- 
ted by Mamertus, Bishop of Vienna, in the year 409, to be offered up with fasting to 
God, to avert some particular calamities that threatened his diocese. 

The sixth was the annual celebration of John Evangelist, A. P. L.—John the Evan- 
= so called from the Greek term Ev277¢2¢, the messenger of glad tidings, waa a 

alilean by birth, the son of Zebedee and Salome, the younger brother of James, but 
not of him that was surnamed the Just, and who was the brother of our Lord, 
He was condemned to be thrown into a cask of burning oil, Ante Port. Lat., before the 
gate of Latina; hence the letters added to his name. He lived tothe reign of ‘Trajan 
and died about ninety years of age. 

On the tenth, 1775, the first Congress of this, then, pure Republic met in the birth- 
place of our National Independence. 

The eighteenth ushered in Whit-Sunday, or White-Sunday, when the catechumens, 
who were then baptized, as well as those who had been baptized before at Easter, ap. 
peared in the ancient church, in white garments. 

‘The nineteenth was Whit-Monday.—This day and Whit-Tuesday are observed as fes- 
tivals, for the same reason as Monday and Tuesday in Easter. ‘Their religious char 
acter, however, is almost obsolete, and they are now kept as holidays, in which the 
lower classes still pursue their favourite diversions. 

The Whitsuntide Holidays were formerly celebrated with abundant mirth and drob 
leries. 

On the same day, in 1824, died Dr Strahan, who published, from the original MS, 
now in Pembroke College, Oxford, ‘Prayers and Meditations by Dr Sam. Johnson? 
which evince beyond all his compositions for the public, and all the eulogies of his 
friends and admirers, the sincere virtue and picty of this eminent writer. One of the 
most interesting events in Dr Strahan’s life was his close intimacy with Dr Johnson 

On the twentysixth, same year, died Capel Lofft, an admired poet and friend of 
Blvomfield ; a distinguished writer in the law department, as well as in defence of liber. 
ty; an earnest blackletter enthusiast in literature, and in private life an amiable 
man. 

The twentyseventh was the anniversary of Venerable Bede, who was bornat Yarrow 
in Northumberland, in 673. His grand work is the Ecclesiastical History of the 
Saxons. Bede has obtained the title of Venerable for his profound learning and unaf- 
fected piety. 

The twenty fifth was Trinity Sunday.— Stephen, Bishop of Liege, first drew up an office 
in commemoration of the Holy Trinity, about the year 920; but the festival was not 
formally admitted into the Romish Church till the fourteenth century, under the pom 
tificate of John XXII. 

On the 8th of May, 1660, Charles II. was proclaimed in London and Westminster, 
and afterwards thoughout his dominions, with great joy and universal acclamations. 
The 29th is still celebrated in some parts of England with considerable ‘ pomp and 
circumstance,’ gayety and splendour. It was after the fatal battle of Worcester, his for 
ces scattered and his fortunes crost, that the unfortunate Charles fled to and found 
safety inthe forest of Boscobel. ‘There, cradled in an oak, in the company of the faithful 
Captain Careless, and disguised as a common trooper, he succeeded in evading the 
pursuit of the parliamentary myrmidons, and living to be an exceeding sinner and the 
cause of a multitude of sins in others. 

The twentyninth was Corpus Christi or the Féte Dieu, a remarkable festival among 
the Catholics. This is the only day inthe year when the Host or sacrament is expo 
ed to the multitude. : 

Towards the end of this month, the annual meetings of the guakers take place 
London. Deputies are sent to the metropolis from the various parts of the United King: 
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dom; and their internal government, improvement in morals and religion, and the in- 
crease or decrease of their funds and community, together with much other miscellane- 
ous business, are discussed at these meetings. ‘his sect fails not to call forth our admira- 
tion, when we see men despising the superfluous enjoyments of life for the noble purposesof 
being useful to their fellow creatures : that this is the case, has been sufficiently attest- 

ed—and that their contempt of these enjoyments is not the result of gloom or morose- 
ness, is evidenced by their continued cheerfulness and unaffected courtesy. The re- 

cords connected with our prisons bear ample testimony to their philanthropy. The 

liberality of their subscriptions to alleviate the distresses of others, and, above all, the 

support they render to their‘own sect, whom the tempests of adversity have reduced 

to helpless indigence, demonstrate a philanthropy almost boundless, and a benevolence 

that knows no restraint. Their sincerity is unimpeached and proverbial—they make 

no useless professions—pay no fulsome compliments, but pursue the straight and di- 
rect path of rectitude, without retreating or diverging from it. Unmoved by the 

world’s sneers—untouched by its ridicule—they gain “their point proposed.” This 
decision of character is ever the accompaniment of a great mind, ‘* where that is, there 
are more virtues.” 

To censure individuals for not esteeming the vanishing pleasures of a concert, or 
the noise of a ballroom, is too absurd to be cherished by the thinking part of man- 
kind for an instant ; but as many ofthe young may have nourished feelings prejudici- 
al to the sect from such a line of proceeding, we will tell them the consequence of the 
adoption of such a course as the quakers pursue. ‘The mind requires incessant nour- 
ishment, and we believe there is no individual who could exist, if destitute of every 
pursuit; trivial gratifications being rejected, and substantial and intellectual enjoy- 
ments being substituted in their place, must necessarily tend to mental refinement and 
the cultivation of such sources of pleasure as will bear after reflection. Among this class 
the beauties of nature and the wonders of providence are of the first importance ; 
and if any studies can purify the heart, or elevate the mind, they are these; 
and will there be any hardy enough to contend on the predilection of the quakers 
for such pursuits? Astronomy, Geography, Mineralogy, Chemistry, and many 
other sciences require undivided attention, if it is the design of the student to 
excel in them: and how much more likely is this to happen with one who is free 
from those ensnaring pleasures, which waste hours the most important, and 
unfit the mind for thought or reflection afterwards, than with those who possess capa- 
bilities which they neglect, or suffer to dwindle away altogether, by making themsel- 
ves the s!aves of worldly vanity, and year after year following up a career of dissipa- 
tion, which must end in bitterness and regret. Surely, this is worthy the reflection of 
beings who would feel it an insult were they denominated anything but rational 
beings ; yet how widely astray from the dictate of common sense is the path they 
are pursuing ! These observations have not been written with a view to elevate the 
quakers, and to disparage every other sect; it is to hold their virtues up to imitation, 
to show the pathways they have selected, which have made their public character (as 
abody) esteemed and revered, and filled their homes with those consoling reflections 
ofwhich it is not in the power of adversity to deprive them. Prejudices, it will be ad- 
mitted, they have many, but analyze them, and you will find “ they lean to virtue’s 
side.” Perhaps, they possess faults of education or habit: be that asit may, their very 
education and prejudices conspire to render them the benefactors of their species, 

The brilliant and beautiful June is not particularly celebrated for its festivals or fasts. 
We mingle with them, therefore, a few secular occurrences from history. On the 
seventh of this month, 1520, the celebrated interview between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. took place, within the English Pale, between Guisnes and Ardres in France ; 
it appears to have been by far the most costly ceremonial known in history. The 
English were said to have carried their Manors, the French, their Forests upon their 
backs : and the very plain upon which the monarchs met, from the richness of the tents 
and pavilions, was thenceforward called Le Champ de Drapd’Or. Francis was so 
gratified with the splendour of this interview, that he ordered the cavalcade of the 
monarchs at their first meeting on horseback to be carved in basso relievo, on five 
marble tables, and to be placed in the front of the house of the procureur-general at 

touen, where they still remain. Henry directed the interview, with its attendant 
circumstances to be represented in a picture, formerly at Windsor, but which, now 
ornaments the Meeting Room of the Society of Antiquaries. ‘The manner of meeting 
and the regulation of the ceremonial were confided by both monarchs to Cardinal 

olsey. 

On the fifteenth, °75, our only hero, Washington, was appointed generalissimo of 
those armies which he led to victory and to peace. During the same year, on the 
seventeenth, the Battle of Breed’s Hill was fought ; and during the month of June, ’76 
and '78, the battles of Charleston, Monmouth and Sullivan’s Island. 

The twentyfourth is the anniversary of St John the Baptist.—In ancient times, on the 
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vigil of this Saint, the doors of every house were shaded with green birch, long fennel, 
St John’s wort, orpin, and the like, interspersed with garlands of flowers; and these 
ornaments were adorned with lamps kept lighted during the night. As the sun ap. 
proached its setting, bonfires became numerous, and tables were set in the porch of 
every house, well furnished with marchpane, wassail-bread, and ‘jolly good ale and 
old,’ where the seniors enjoyed their talk of * auld lang syne,’ and the young men and 
maidens crowned with garlands of St John’s wort and vervain, and with violets and 
lilies in their hands, danced round the midsummer fires, and cast their flowers into its 
bosom, deprecating the evils and imploring, the blessings of the passing year. 

It was the belief‘of our credulous ancestors, that the fernseed became visible only on 
St John’s Eve, and at the precise moment of the birth of the Suint; that it was under 
the peculiar protection of the Queen of Faery; and that in this awful night the most 
tremendous conflicts took place, for its possession, between sorcerors and spirits ; for 


The wond’rous one-night seeding ferne, 


as Browne calls it, was conceived not only to confer invisibility at pleasure on those 
who succceded in procuring it, but it was also esteemed of sovercign potency in the fa- 
brication of charms and incantations. ‘hose, therefore, who were addicted to the arts 
of magic, and possessed sufficient courage for the enterprise, were believed to watch 
in solitude during this solemn period, that they might seize the seed on the instant of 
its appearance. 


ANCIENT RELIGIOUS HOUSES. 


Furness Abbey.—The Abbey of Furness was founded in 1127, by Stephen, Earl 
of Morton, afterwards an imbecile and unhappy king of England,in a place culled 
Bekang’s-Gill; a name given to it from Bekang, signifying the Solanum Lethale, or 
Deadly Nightshade; a plant growing plentifully in that neighborhood. he monks, 
originally placed in this monastery, were a filiation from the monastery of Savigny 
in Normandy, which had been founded about fifteen years before that of Furness, and 
fourteen years after the establishment of the Cistereian Order. The Cistercian rule 
and manner of living proved so agreeable both to the prelates and people, that ina 
few years there were in England and Wales no less than eightyfive houses of this or- 
der, of which that of Furness was one. It is remarkable, that all the houses belonging 
to the order were dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 

The Cistercians selected solitary and uncultivated places for the scites of their 
houses; on which account all their lands, whether cultivated by themselves, or by 
others at their expense, were exempted from the payment of tythes ; and it was the fa. 
vourite practice of the monks to apply themselves assiduously to the improvement of 
their lands, more especially during the first fervour of their institute. ‘That they had 
followed this mode in Furness, is sufficiently evident from the numerous marlpits 
that are to be seen on all their estates near the Abbey and Granges ; and yet the use 
and memory of this method of improvement of lands are now lost, nor do the inhabit 
ants so much as imagine that. wheat was ever raised in Furness till of late years, not 
withstanding it is a certainty that the monks had not only sown wheat, and instructed 
their tenants in that branch of agriculture, but actually reecived rent in that kind of 
grain. 

Many and great were the privileges, franchises, and immunities, granted to this 
order in general by princes and pontiffs; and on some particular monasteries very 
special favours were conferred. ‘The monks were exempted from appearing in any 
court above two days’ journey from the monastery, upon the trial of any cause what 
ever. ‘They were exempted from tythes ; and they could not be punished for any crime} 
neither could their houses be visited by any onc, except their own abbot. ‘Their bene 
factors, those who frequented their mills, and their friends and servants were exempted 
from excommunications ; and Boniface XI. attempted to exempt them from paying 
tythes for their lands, thongh let out to others; but this was rejected by Henry IV. 
who never would permit the bull for that purpose to be exceuted. The monks of Far- 
ness enjoyed all these privileges and immunitics in common with their brethren, to- 
gether with other particular privileges and favours from the see of Rome ; Eugenius 

II. having received this Abbey into his special protection. 
_ The Cistercian order had its origin at Cisteaux, in Burgundy, about 1078, and was 
introduced into England soon after the conquest. ‘lhe Furness monks were the se 
cond house that received the reform called the Cistercian or Bernardin rule. They 
enjoyed all the privileges common to the order; and the nobility and gentry emulated 
each other in heaping favours and donations on this monastery : the princely founda- 
tion of Earl Stephen having been frequently augmented by various benefactors, and 
the whole confirmed by the charters ot no less than twelve succeeding monarelis of 
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England, as well as by the bulls of many Popes: so that few Abbeys could boast of 
more royal protections than that of Furness. 

The abbots were frequently men of family: for although every professed monk 
had in chapter a voice, active and passive, to elect or be elected, yet the election was 
generally influenced by family interest. ‘Ihe office of abbot was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the domestic happiness of the monks, and to the interest and safety of the 
monastery : the suit and service done at the abbot’s court gave him great sway in the 
county affairs; the constant hospitality kept up at his table attached to him many re- 
tainers ; and the civil, as well as the ecclesiastical places of profit in his gift, furnish- 
ed him with frequent opportunities of scrving his friends: from these circumstances 
a political view arose, which induced the greatest families to have always some of 
their children placed in those honourable seats of wealth and power; and the 
monasteries were on their part as ready to reccive them. ‘The Furness monks differ- 
ed not from their brethren in their political conduct; and the families of Lancaster 
and York, in their turns, furnished them with abbots. The last of them was Roger 
Pyle, who surrendered his abbey to Henry VIII. and received in exchange the rectory 
of Dalton. 

The Hermitage of Warkworth in Northumberland.—So exact an account of this 
curious relique of ancient solitary devotion is contained in the ballad of the hermit of 
Warkworth, that it might be sufficient to refer the reader to that poem, but as there 
is a very minute epistolary description of this hermitage, we insert it as a supplement 
to what has been collected by Dr Percy. 

“As I went from Newcastle, I quitted the great northern road at a small village 
ealled Felton (which stands about midway between Morpeth and Alnwick) and had a 
most romantic ride for the most part down a beautiful rocky vale, worn by the cur- 
rent of the river Coquet, which afforded a succession of very picturesque scenes. 

“IT was much pleased with the situation of Warkworth itself; particularly with the 
castle, which, although in ruins, is a fine monument of ancient grandeur, being one of 
the proud fortresses, which hitherto belonged to the noble house of Perey, and from 
them descended to the Duke of Northumberland; who, together with the princely 
possessions, have inherited the generosity and magnificence of that great family. 

“From the castle we ascended not more than halfa mile up the river, before we 
came to the Hermitage ; which is probably the best preserved and most entire now re- 
maining in that kingdom. It still contains three apartments, all of them hollowed in 
the solid rock, and hanging over the river in the most picturesque manner imaginable, 
with a covering of ancient hoary trees, reliques of’ the venerable woods, in which this 
fine solitude was anciently embowered. 

“ The cave contains three apartments ; which, by way of distinction, I will venture to 
eall the chapel, sacristy, and antichapel. Of these, the chapel is very entire and per- 
fect: but the two others have suffered by the falling down of a rock at the west end. 
By this accident, a beautiful pillar, which formerly stood between these two apartments, 
and gave an elegant finishing to the sacred vaults, was, within memory, destroyed. 

“The chapel is not more than eighteen fect long, nor more than seven and a half 
in width and height ; but is modelled and executed in a very beautiful style of gothic 
architecture. ‘The sides are ornamented with neat octagon pillars, all cut in the solid 
rock ; which branch off into the ceiling, and, forming little pointed arches, terminate 
in groins. At the east end is a handsome plain altar, to which the priest ascended by 
two steps: these, in the course of ages, have been much worn away through the soft 
yielding nature of the stone. Behind the altar is a little niche, which probably 
_— the crucifix, or the pix. Over this niche, is still seen the faint outline of a 
glory. 

“On the north side of the altar is a very beautiful gothic window, executed like all 
the rest, in the living rock. ‘This window transmitted light from the chapel to the sa- 
cristy ; a plain oblong room which ran parallel with the chapel, somewhat longer than 
it, but not so wide. At the east end of this apartment are still the remains of an altar, 
at which mass was occasionally sung, as well as in the chapel. Between it and the 
chapel is a square perforation, with some appearance of a lattice, through which the 
hermit might attend confession, or behold the elevation of the host without entering 
the chapel. Near this perforation is a neat doorcase opening into the chapel out of 
the sacristy, which contains a benching cut in the rock, whence is seen a most beau- 
tiful view up the river, finely overhung with woods. Over the doorcase, within the 
chapel, is carved a small scutchcon, with all the emblems of the passion, the cross, the 
crown of thorns, the nails, the spear and the spunge. 

“On the fourth side of this altar is another window, and below it a neat cenotaph, 
ornamented with three human figures cut in the rock. ‘The principal figure represents 
a lady lying along, still very entire and perfect; over her breast hovers, what proba- 
bly was, an angel, but much defaced ; and at her feet a warrior erect, but he is likewise 
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mutilated by time. At her feet is also a rude sculpture of a bull’s head ; which was 
the lady’s crest. This was the crest of the Widdrington family, whose castle is but 
five miles from the Hermitage. It was also the crest of the Nevilles, and of one or two 
other families in the north, 

“On the same side is another doorcasc, and near it an excavation to contain 
the holy water. Over both the doorcases are still seen the traces of letters, vestiges of 
two ancient inscriptions; but so much defaced as to be at present illegible. 

“This door opens into a little vestibule, containing two square niches, in which the 
hermit sat to contemplate; and his view from hence was well calculated to inspire 
meditation. He looked down upon the river that washes the foot of the hermitage, 
and glides away in a constant murmuring lapse; and he might thence have taken 
occasion, like the author of the Night ‘Thoughts, to remind some young thoughtless 
visitant, 

“Life glides away, Lorenzo! like a stream, 
Forever changing, unperceiv’d the change; 

In the same stream none ever bathed him twice ? 
To the same life none ever twice awoke.” 


“Over the inner door, within the vestibule, hangs another scutcheon with some 
sculpture, which we took for the representation of a gauntlet ; perhaps it was the found- 
er’s arms or crest. On the outward face of the rock, near the small vestibule above 
mentioned, is a winding staircase cut in the living stone, and leading through an arch. 
ed doorcase in the same to the top of the cliff which joins the level of the ancient park; 
and here was planted the hermit’s orchard. ‘This has long since been destoyed ; but 
cherry trees, propagated from his plantations, are still scattered over the neighbouring 
thicket. His garden was below at the foot of the hill, and indeed some straggling 
flowers and one little solitary gooseberry bush, which still grows out of a cleft in the 
rock, confirm the tradition. 

“ As all the apartments seem to have been appropriated to sacred uses, you will na- 
turally inquire where was the dwelling of the hermit, or at least of his successors? 
This was a small square building, erected at the foot of the cliff, that contains the 
chapel. It consisted of one single dwellingroom, with a bedchamber over it; anda 
small kitchen adjoining ; which is now fallen in and covered with earth; but the ruins 
of the oven still mark its situation, and show that some of the inhabitants of this Her- 
mitage did not always dislike good cheer. 

“ This little building, erected below the chapel, being composed of materials brought 
together by human hands, has long since gone to ruin: whereas the walls of the chapel 
itself, being as old as the world, will, if not purposely destroyed, probably last as long as 
it, and continue to amuse the latest posterity. ‘I'he present noble proprietors have 
thought this curiosity not unworthy their attention, and have therefore bestowed a 
proper care to have it kept clean and neat ; have cleared the hermit’s path, which was 
choked up, by the river’s side; have restored his well (a small bubbling fountain of 
clear water, which issues from the adjoining rock ;) and have renewed the wood by 
sg plantations at the top of the cliff, where the trees had been thinned or destroyed 

yy time. 

“Tn this delightful solitude, so beautiful in itself, and so venerable for its antiquity, 
you will judge with what pleasure I perused the very interesting tale of the hermit 
of Warkworth : having the whole scene before me, and fancying I was present at the 
hermit’s tender relation. 

“And this leads me to your last query. What foundation the author of the 
poem had for his story, which he gives as founded on the truth? It is the received 
tradition, that the founder of this hermitage was one of the Bertram family, who were 
anciently lords of Bothal Castle, and had great possessions in this county. He is also 
thought to be the same Bertram, who having built Brinkburn Abbey, and Brinkshaugh 
Chapel higher up the river, at last retired to end his life in this sequestered valley. It 
is the universal tradition, that he imposed this penance upon himself to expiate the 
murder of his brother. As for the lady, I could not find that anything particular is 
remembered concerning her; but the elegant sculpture of her figure on the tom), and 
the crest at her feet, seem sufficient to warrant the story of the ballad. 

“T shall conclude my long, tedious description, with a stanza from Spenser ; which 
will give a picture of the place. 


“ A little lonely hermitage there stood 
* Down in a dale, hard by a river’s side, 
“ Beneath a mossy cliff, o’erhung with wood ; 
“ And in the living rock, there close beside, 
“A holy chapel, entering, we descried ; 
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“ Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 
“* His lonely prayers, each morn and even tide : 
“Thereby the crystal stream did gently play, 
“ Which through the woody vale came rolling down away.” 


St Wenefrede’s Well.—The advocates of miracles relate of this holy fountain that, in 
the seventeenth century, lived a virgin of the name of Wenefrede, of noble parents ; 
her father’s name was ‘I’hewith, a potent lord in the parts where Holywell now stands ; 
her mother’s, Wenlow, descended from an ancient family and sister toSt Beuno. Beu- 
no assumed the monastic habit, retired to Clynnog, in Caénarvonshire, where he built 
a church and founded a convent. After completing this work of piety, he visited his 
relations, and obtaining from his brotherinlaw a little spot at the foot of the hill on 
which he resided, erected on it a church ; and took under his care his niece Wene- 
frede. A neighbouring prince of the name of Cradoc, son of king Alen, was struck 
with her beauty, and determined to gratify his desires. He communicated his passion 
to the lady ; who fled with horror. The wretch, enraged at the disappointment, in- 
stantly pursued her, drew his sabre, and decapitated her. Cradoc instantly received 
the reward of his crime ; he fell down dead, and the earth swallowed his impious corse. 
Higden, in his Polychronicon adds, that even the decendants of this monster were vis- 
ited with horrible judgments, to be expiated only by a visit to this well, or to the bones 
of the saint at Salop. 

The severed head took its way down the hill, and stopped near the church. The val- 
ley, which, from its uncommon dryness, was heretofore called Sychnant, now lost its 
name. A spiing of uncommon size burst from the place where the head rested. The 
moss on its sides diffused a fragrent smell. Her blood spotted the stones, which, like 
the flowers of Adonis, annually commemorate the fact, by assuming colours unknown 
to them before. 

St Beuno took up the head, carried it to the corse, and, offering up his devotions, 
joined it nicely to the body, which instantly reunited. ‘The place was visible 
only by a slender red line encircling her neck, in memory of a miracle, which far sur- 
passed that worked by St Dionysius, who marched in triumph after decapitation, with 
his head in his hands, from Montmartre to St Denis; or that of St Adelbert, who, in 
like circumstances, swam across the Vistula. 

St Wenefrede survived decollation fifteen years. She died at Gwytherin in Den- 
bighshire, where her bones rested till the reign of king Stephen; when, after divine 
admonition, they were surrendered to the abbey of St Peter. A bell belonging to the 
church was christened in honour of her. The priest sprinkling it with holy water, 
baptized it in the name of the Father, etc. etc. He then clothed it with a fine garment : 
after this the gossips gave a grand feast, and made great presents, which the priest 
received in behalf of the bell. ‘Thus blessed, it was endowed with great powers ; allay- 
ed (on being rung) all storms ; diverted the thunderbolt ; drove away evil spirits. These 
_— bells were always inscribed. The inscription on that in question ran 

US : 

Sancta Wenefreda, Deo hoc commendare memento, 
Ut pietate sua, nos fervet ab hoste cruento. 


And a little lower was another address : 
Protege Prece pia, quos convoco, virgo Maria. 


After her death, her sanctity was almost as sanative as the pool of Bethesda : all in- 
firmities incident to the human body met with relief: the votive crutches, the barrows, 
and other proofs of cures, to this moment remain as evidences pendent over the well. 

e saint is equally propitious to Protestants and Catholics ; for among the offerings are 
to be found these grateful testimonies from the patients of each religion. 

The holy father gave all encouragement to the piety of pilgrims to frequent this 
fountain. Pope Martin V. in the reign of Henry V. furnished the abbey of Basing- 
werk with pardons and indulgences to sell to the devotees. These were renewed again 
in the reign of Mary, by the interest of Thomas Goldwell, bishop of St Asaph, who 
fled into Italy on the accession of Elizabeth. Multitudes of offerings flowed in ; marks 
of gratitude from those who had received benefit by the intercession of the virgin. 

he resort of pilgrims of late years to these Fontenalia has almost ceased. In the 
summer, still a few are to be seen in the water in deep devotion up to their chins for 
urs, sending up their prayers, or performing a number of evolutions round the poly- 
a well : or treading the arch between well and well a prescribed number of times. 
ew people of rank honour the fountain with their presence. The prince, who lost 
three kingdoms for a mass, paid his respects, on August 29th, 1686, to our saint ; and 
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received as a reward a present of the very inner garment in which his great grandmo- 
ther Mary Stuart lost her head. ‘The majority of devotees are of the fair sex, attracted 
hither to commemorate the martyrdom of St Wenefrede, as those of the east did the 
death of the Cyprian favourite, 

Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to deplore his fate 

In woeful ditties all the summer’s day : 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded. 


We, whose ancestors, between two and three conturies ago, abridged our faith to 
the mere contents of the Old and New Testament, and to the erced called the apostle’s, 
do not think the belief in the above, and other legends requisite. 

The waters are indisputably endowed with every good quality attendant on cold baths; 
and multitudes have here experienced the good effects that result from natural qualities, 
implanted in the several parts of matter by divine Providence. Heaven for a short 

riod deigned to convince the dark and obdurate age by a series of miracles ; which 
were delivered down to succceding times, as incgntestible proofs of the reality of the 
divine mission of soidisant miraclemongers. Without them, a sufficient ground of trust 
and reliance upon the Supreme Being has long since been established. Second causes 
innumerable are dispersed thoughout the universe, subordinate to the first. Every 
element proves to us a medicine or a bane, as suits his unerring dispensation. We 
cannot want, we cannot have the mediation of poor departed mortals. The supposition 
would bestow on them the attributes of the Deity ; omnipresence and omniscience. 

Eminent botanists have reduced the sweet moss, and the bloody stains, to mere ve- 


getable productions, far from being peculiar to the fountain. The first is that kind of - 


moss called jungermannia, 

The other is a Byssus, likewise odoriferous ; common to Lapland, and other coun. 
tries. It adheres to stones in the form of fine velvet. Linnus calls it Byssus Jolithus, 
or the violet smelling. He says, the stone to which it adheres, easily betrays itself by 
the colour, being as if smeared with blood; and if rubbed, yields a smell like 
violets. 


The Abbey of La Trappe.—'The Abbcy of La Trappe is situated in an extensive vale 
on the borders of Normandy, which seems designed by Nature to be the retreat of 
nitence ; being environed with woods, lakes and mountains, which render it almost 
inaccessible. In this solitude silence ever reigns: language cannot paint the melan 
choly scene ; a scene teeming with venerable groves which cast a cypress gloom; 
the winds whistling though the foliage, which superstition construcs into oracles ; the 
dying murmurs of the waters, which gurgle over the pebbles, announce the confines of 
rappe. 

It er tinded by Rotrou, Count du Perche, in the year 1140, to accomplish a vow 
in the perils of shipwreck; and it assumed the name of La Trappe from the stairs 
which lead down to it. Perpetual silence is the grand rule imposed on the recluse of 
this convent. It is the very essence of the constitution ; and it was deemed a matter 
of such high import in the founder’s eye, that he intimated to those pious anchorites, 
that breaking silence would be to them a crime not less heinous than blasphemy itself. 
The language of the convent, therefore, consists rather in signs than words: and if ne- 
cessity provokes one of the order, at any time,to violate this rigid prohibition, he must 
speak in a whisper with all possible conciseness. Socicty has no allurements for these 
holy men; they being debarred not only from the pleasures of rational conversation, 
but are absolutely secluded from communicating their thoughts in writing. Their 
diet is of the coarsest viands, * and distributed with a sparing hand. A plank, cover: 


* That abstinence, however, was far from being an universal monastic virtue will 
appear from the following historical facts. 

The opulence of the monks, in the reign of Henry II. were enormous; and the 
luxury, in which men, possessing poverty, lived, was a scandal against the common 
sense of mankind. The table, kept by the monks of Canterbury, consisted regularly 
of sixteen covers, of most costly dainties. These were dressed with exquisite cookery 
to provoke the appetite and please the taste. We are also told of an excessive abundance 
of wine, particularly claret ; of mulberry, mead, and other strong liquors, the variety of 
which was so great in the repasts, there was no place for ale; though the best (says 
Giraldus Cambensis) was made in England, and particularly in Kent. ‘The same old 
author says that the prior and monks of St Swithin, in Winchester, threw themselves 
prostrate at the feet of Henry II. and with many tears complained to him, that the 
bishop of that diocese who was their abbot, had withdrawn from them three of the 
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ed with straw, is all the luxury of their dormitory. Few hours are allowed for re- 
freshment ; they being summoned to matins at two in the morning, which continue 
till the day calls them to discharge the menial services of the convent, in which the 
aged and the infirm are indiscriminately employed. Medicine is unknown within these 
walls; the sick are strangers to every indulgence ; they rise early, and take rest late. 
They. must spend the day in prayer, and in labour proportionate to their strength: 
they hear not the soothing voice of consolation; they feel not the alleviating hand of 
friendship; but must drink from the cup ot bitterness in allits horrors. They persevere in 
silence, abstinence, and mortification, till the hour of death approaches: then they are 
supported to the chapel, receive the extreme ,unction, and are stretched on a plank 
strewed with ashes. In this comfortless situation they wait the moment of departure with 
tranquility, with cheerfulness, with joy ; and exhibit, if we may believe the legenda- 
ries and fabulists of the Church, prodigies of heroism, known only to these christian 
philosophers. 


Royal Prerogative —It is amusing to remark the strange business in which the 
ancient kings of England sometimes interfered, and never without a present. The 
wife of Hugh de Neville gave the king 200 hens, that she might sleep with her husband 
one night ; and she brought with her two sureties, who answered each for an hundred 
hens. It is probable that her husband was a prisoner, which debarred her access to 
him. The abbot of Rucford paid ten marks, for leave to erect houses, and place men 
upon his land near Welhang, to secure his wood there from being stolen. Hugh, arch- 
deacon of Wells, gave a tun of wine for leave to carry 600 summs of corn whither he 





usual number of their dishes. Henry enquired how many still remained, and on be- 
ing informed they had ten, he said, that he himself was contented with three; and im- 
precated a curse upon the bishop if he did not reduce them to that number. The 
temperance of the king is strongly contrasted with the excess of the monks. Fitzste- 
phen tells us, that one day there was served up to Becket, during his embassy in 
France, a single dish of eels, which cost five pounds sterling (centum solidis, sterling- 
orum emptum.) He adds, that it was talked of all over the country; and well it 
might be, for twenty shillings in those days containing in them as much silver as sixty: 
in these, if we estimate silver at only five times the present value, seventyfive pounds 
sterling were paid for a monk’s dish of condiments! In what manner the laity feast- 
ed in those days, John of Salisbury has described. He says, the houses on such ocea- 
sions were strewed with flowers, and the jovial company drank wine out of gilded 
horns, and sung songs when inebriated with the liquor. This is a better account of 
the festivity of our ancestors than that given by Froissart, who says that the English, 
in the time of Edward III.’s enyvroient moult tristement a la facon de leur pays; ‘ got 
drunk in great sadness, after the manner of their country. And we are told by 
Fitzstephen, that Becket, when he was chancellor, ordered his hall to be strewed every 
day in winter with fresh straw or hay, and in summer with green leaves, or rushes 
fresh gathered, that the multitude of knights, which the benches could not contain, 
might sit on the floor, thus rendered clean and gay, without dirtying their fine garments, 
But even in Beeket’s days, this rustic simplicity was mixed with great magnificence 
in gold and silver plate; for this author goes on to say, that vasis aureis et argenteis 
domus ejus renidebat. In the treasury of St Bertin’s church at St Omer’s is a silver 
vessel of that age, the form and workmanship of which are as elegant as any now 
made. Luxury in apparel was very gencral among the nobles and gentry of that age.Even 
nuns were not free from it, as may be inferred from a canon of the Legatine Synod, held 
at Westminster, 1138, which, under pain of an anathema, forbids them to use the par- 
ticoloured sables, called in French petit gris, martin, ermine, and beaver skins, or 
golden rings, to curl, or curiously set their hair. William of Poictou says that English- 
women, in the reign of William the Conqueror, excelled in embroidery ; and tells us, 
that the garments of the English noblemen, whom that prince carried over with him 
into Normandy, in the first year of his reign, were richly inwoven and incrusted with 
gold. - In the times of Henry II. it appears, that the whole gentry of England, having 
adopted the fashions of the Romans, were as magnificent in their dress as their fortunes 
could bear. ‘The men also were nice, in the reign of William Rufus, in curling and 
dividing their hair, which, over the forehead, they suffered to grow very long, but cut 
short behind. The extraordinary fervour of zeal, expressed by Anselm, and other 
churchmen of the age, against this fashion, seems ridiculous; but they combined it 
with the idea of affected effeminacy, and supposed it to indicate a disposition to an 
unnatural vice, which was very prevalent in those times, The good prelate, whose 
piety was so much scandalized at it, would have done well to consider, how much the 
celibacy of the clergy, and the number of monasteries in the kingdom, contributed tu 
increase the abominable wickedness of the sodomites. 
VOL. IV.—NO. XX. 18 
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would. Peter de Perariis gave twenty.marks for leave to salt fishes, as Peter Cheva- 
lier used to do. : ieee. 

The king’s protection and good offices of every kind were bought and sold. Robé?t 
Griflet paid twenty marks of silver, for the king’s help against the earl of Mortaigne 
in a certain plea. Robert de Cundet gave thirty marks of silver, that the king would 
bring him to an accord with the bishop of Lincoln. Ralph de Breckham gave a hawk, 
that the king would protect him ; and this is a frequent reason for payments. John, 
son of Ordgar, gave a Norway hawk, tohave the king’s request to the king of Norway, 
to let him have his brother’s chattels. Richard de Neville gave twenty palfreys-to ob 
tain the king’s request to Isolda Biset, thafshe should take him for a husband. © Roger 
Fitzwalter gave three good palfreys to have the king’s letter to Roger Bertram’s mother, 
that she should marry him. Eling, the dean, paid one hundred marks, that his illegi- 
timate children might be let out upon bail. The bishop of Winchester gave one tun 
of good wine for his not putting the king in mind to give a girdle to the countess of 
Albemarle. Robert de Veaux gave five of the best palfreys that the king would hold 
his tongue about Henry Pinel’s wife. There aré in the records of the excheqher many 
other singular instances of a like nature. The same ridiculous practices and danger. 
ous abuses prevailed in Normandy, and probably in all the other states of Europe, 
England was not, in this respect, more barbarous than her neighbours. 


Mosaic Work.—The glory of excelling in architecture, seulpture, painting, and 
music is indisputably due to the Italians. In Italy these arts attain the highest de. 
gree of perfection. In the former, many artists have been conspicuous ; particulafly 
the celebrated Michac! Angelo Buonarotti, and the chevalier Bernini. These were the 
men who discovered the method ot making porcelain at Faénza, which, from the name 
of that place, was called Fayence: The illustrious Raphael did not disdain to emplo 
all the richness of his genius, and all the graces of his pencil, in ornamenting vous 
formed of so fragile a substance. 

- The mosaic is also an Italian art, that has been long practised. At Rome there are 
many ancient monuments of this kind, the greater part of which, indecd, are very 
rude and unpolished. - 

Mosaic work is proof against all the injuries of time ; neither damps, dirt, or vermin 
can affect it. It is an assemblage of small pieces of coloured glass, of a quadrangular 
pyramidal form, which are fixed with the points, dpwiwards in a certain paste of 
gums, while it is soft. This paste in time becomiés‘4s hard as the glass itself, from 
which it is inseparable. When the work is finished, and the paste is dry, the workmen 
rub away the irregularities of the surface by emery. This polishing gives a brillian- 
cy to the piece, thut neither oils nor varnishes ean produce, and is for ever unalter- 
able. 


The Druses of Mount Lebanon.—These people are divided into several sects, whe 
mutually detest each other, though they are all comprised under the same denomine 
tion. Yet they always unite in defence of their common liberty, andall entertain the same 
prejudices against the Mohammedans. This, however, they carefully conceal; and 
when their business leads them into any of the Turkish cities, always frequent the 
mosques; though they prefer churches, when they can go there without danger. Yet 
they apes as far removed from the doctrines of the gospel, as the precepts of the Ko 
ran. ese mountaineers are the followers of Hakem-Bamr-Illah, Caleph of Egypt. 
They have cononized him by the name of Hakem-Bamri, but have, themselves, recel+ 
ed their name from that of his apostle Doursi. ‘This etymology, taken from their s 
cred books, is sufficient to destroy that given by Saint-Pierre, who makes them to be 
descended from the Comte de Dreux : but this is too absurd to merit any discussion. 

The Caleph Hakem—and his apostle—scems to have refined on the contempt with 
which all sectaries have treated mankind. They have divided their followers into 
three classes; the priests, the initiated, and the common people. ‘The last, whe 
scarcely know a few moral precepts necessary to society, and without which mes 
cannot sleep in safety, rely for their salvation on the two former ; yet on this founds 
tion, the Druses believe themselves the elected of God, and despise every other sect. 

Hakem has promised them they shall be the heirs of the Turks, of whom the Chris- 
tians shall be the destroyers; and on the breaking out of the Russian war, they believ- 
ed, no doubt, the accomplishment of this prophecy was drawing nigh. ‘This opinion 
has produced the preference with which they honour the Christians ; but it is probable, 
their prophet has falsely calculated the order of succession. 

The ceremonies of this sect arc never exposed to the eyes ot the profane ; their books 
are kept concealed with care, especially the book of the priests, of which it seems 
impossible to procure a copy. Yet it is generally believed, that the Druses worship® 
kind of idol, which they keep in a subterranean cavern, where the initiated only am 
permitted to enter. 
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Some of their women, converted to the Christian faith, have also discovered others 
of their practices no less absurd ; but as they were not admitted to the secrets of their 
sect, veracity will not allow us to repeat their information. 

Different sects of the Druses inhabit the mountains. ‘The Turks call them Nuseris, 
or Anseris, but they rejected both these denominations for that of Druses. Without 
pretending to penetrate inscrutable mystcries, we may discover, that the greater part 
of them pay a particular adoration to the sun: at his rising they perform three genu- 
flexions; and attempt to seize his earliest rays with their hands, to rub their bodies 
with them as a purification. 

It is believed, their veneration only lasts till evening, and that they indulge them. 
selves during the night, and compensate for the abstinence of the day. Another sect, 
it is said, pay divine honours to the moon, and reserve the day for their pleasures. 

There are, likewise, in these mountains, those who may be called Gynecolists, whose 
worship, less mysterious than that which the Hindoos pay tothe Lingham, appears to 
be of the same kind. ‘The Druses, who are worshippers of the sun, have a more im- 
mediate relation to the ancient inhabitants of Palmyra. Atasmall distance from that 
city, and within sight of the ruins of the famous ‘Temple of the Sun, the adorers of that 
luminary are still to be found. Lebanon receives his first rays, and there should his 
worship be still protected and preserved. 


Guadeloupe—This island, called by the Indians Karukura, and by the Europeans 
Guadeloupe, on account of the beauty and salubrity of its waters, derives its name 
from a Spanish proverb, in which the name of Lopez de la Vega is used by way of 
commendation ; so that L’ Agua de Lopez, is as much as to say, that its water is ex- 
cellent; and in truth, all the Spanish flotillas in their way to the Indies, were obliged by 
an arrét of state to take in water at this island, and always did so till settled is the 
French. Other etymologists assert, that it was so named by the‘Spaniards, on account 
of its resemblance to the mountains of Notre Dame de Guadeloupe in Old Spain. 

The island is parted in two by a small arm of the sea, called the salt river, which, 
joining the eastern ocean to the western, forms two islands, one of which, called Grand 

erre, is little cultivated ; but the other, called Basse Terre, or properly Gaudeloupe, is 
the best and most beautiful of all the French Antilles, 

All the middle of the island is filled with lofty mountains, frightful rocks, and dan- 
gerous precipices. About the centre, a little verging to the south, is the famous moun- 
tain of sulphur, the foot of which is the summit of all the rest; on its top one may have the 
pleasure to see the clouds gather and hear the thunders roll beneath. ‘This mountain 
is almost round ; but a little above its platform are two small eminences like two little 
points of rocks, distant from each other about twenty or thirty paces. One is onthe south 
side, the other on the north; the last resembles the phlegethon, or the crater of AStna, 
ang like a furnace, and ina clear night this smoke may be seen intermixed with 

mes. 

There are two bays in this Island, which may be considered as its two breasts, since 
fron them its inhabitants draw all their sustenance. 

There is no place in the world which affords both for use and for pleasure, more ex- 
cellent water than Gaudcloupe ; since in that small compass there are more than fifty 
rivers which discharge themselves into the sea, many of which are navigable by boats 
for more than two, or even three leagues. Numberless fine springs rise among the 
rocks, and aftcr a thousand beautiful meanders, debouch into the large rivers; for as 
the island is extremely mountainous, most of the rivers are torrents, which rush im- 
westora into the sea; and in their course sweep away the tallest trees, and roll down 

luge stones that appear in the sea like small rocks. 

One may enjoy exquisite delight in Guadeloupe, reclining under the shade of the 
trees that overhang those beautiful rivers ; for as they leave on their borders a thousand 
broken rocks, you may hear the murmur of the main stream, and a thousand gurglings, 
which are music to the solitary enthusiast. One cannot walk ten paces by the side of 
these rivers without finding many natural baths, where in the shade one may perform 
his ablutions in the clearest water. ‘These rivers are like little paradises, where 
all the senses are regaled with the most pleasing delights that can be enjoyed with 
innocence. 

The river Duplesses flows in its course over a mine of vitriol or iron. It is very 
astringent, and all the rocks that it washes are encrusted and tinged with iron. ‘There 
is a smaller river inthe flat country overagainst the little island Aux Gouyaves, which 
- time to time is as white as milk. This, perhaps, may pass over a mine of 
silver, 

The large salt water stream, which divides the two islands, is a communication of 
the eastern sea with the western. It is two leagues in length. Its flux and reflux 
are the same with the sea on the coasts. Its navigation is very dangerous. ‘Towards 
the middle of it on the right hand as you go from the small bay to the large one, isa 
fountain which may be heard afar off, of most clear, fresh, and excellent water. This 
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is an indispensable luxury to the neighbouring inhabitants, who have therefore named 
it the Fair Hostess. 

Common Errors.—It is a common notion, that little frogs, which appear in summer 
after storms, are produced by the water which falls from the clouds, and by the dust 
which lies on the ground, and on the leaves of trees. Nay, some believe they are form. 
ed in the air, and on those leaves; and the people then say, without scruple, that it 
rains frogs ; not considering, that the force of the wind may have taken them up, and 
conveyed them, as it transports so many other bodies of much greater weight. ‘These 
frogs are produced in the same manner as all other animals. The mothers lay Cees, 
find hatch them in holes of the earth, as does the toad. Inventus que cavis bubo. 
When copious showers of rain fall, the water, spreading itself on the ground, 
moistens and cools it; and overflowing the little caverns which serve them for nests, 
obliges them to come forth for their own security. 

The same thing happens to a kind of mice which are found in the mountains of 
Lapland. They appear in great numbers after storms; and the Laplanders have the 
same opinion of the origin of these mice, as the vulgar here have concerning that of 
the frogs. And not only the Laplanders, but even OlaGs Magnus, the great nataral- 
ist of Sweden, believes that they fall with the rain, and that they are either brought 
from other places by the wind, or produced in the clouds. 

It is acommon error, that the Scorpion stings itself when surrounded by fire, and 
that its sting is venomous. See Keysler’s Travels, Maupertius, Hughes’s Barbadoes, 

That the Tarantula is poisonous, and that music has a particular effect on persons 
bitten by it, when it has no more than the sting of a wasp. De la Lande’s Travels, 
Abbé Richard’s ditto. 

The Lizard is not friendly to man in particular, much less docs he awake him on the 
approach ofa serpent... Hughes’s Barbadoes. Brook’s Natural History. 

The Remora has no such power as to retard the sailing ofa ship by sticking itself 
to its bottom. De la Lande, alii passim. 

The stroke of the Cramp Fish is not occasioned by a muscle. Bancroft’s Guiana 
concerning the Gymnotus electricus. 

The Salamander does not live in fire, nor is it capable of bearing more heat than 
other animals. Sir 'T. Brown suspected it, Keysler has proved it. 

The bite of the spider is not venomous. Reaumuz. It is found in Ireland too plen 
tifully. It has no dislike to fixing its web on Irish oak. It has no antipathy to the 
toad. Barrington’s Letter. Swammerdam. 

It is an error to suppose that a fly has only a microscopic eye. Dragon flies, bees, 
wasps, flesh flies, etc. will turn off and avoid an object in their way on the swiftest 
wing, which shows a very quick and commanding sight. It is probable that the sight 
of all animals is, in quickness and extent, proportioned to their speed. 

The Porcupine does not shoot out his quills for annoying his enemy ; he only sheds 
them annually, as other feathered animals do. He has a muscular skin, and can shake 
the loose ones off at the time of moulting. Hughes, and alii passim. 

The Jackal, commonly called the Lion’s Provider, has no connection at all with 
oe lion. He is a sort of fox, and is hunted in the East, as the fox is with us. Shaw. 

andys. 

The fable of the Fox and Grapes is taught us from our childhood, without our ever 
reflecting that the foxes we are acquainted with, do not eat grapes. This fable 
o from the East; the fox of Palestine is a great destroyer of grapes. Hasselquist. 

aw. 

The eye of birds is not more agile than that of other animals, though their sight is 
more quick. On the contrary, their eye is immoveable, as that of most animals and 
insects of the quickest sight. British Zoology. 

The Tiger, instead of being the swiftest of beasts, is a remarkably sluggish and slow 
animal. Owen’s dictionary in verbo. Experiment at Windsor Lodge. 

Sir Thomas Brown, who wrote against vulgar errors, maintains that Apes and Ele 
phants may be taught to speak. 


Obituary.—Horatio Gates, whose career, as a highminded, and honourable merchant, 
will long be an example to be imitated, died in April at Montreal, and the funeral of this 
eminent and lamented citizen, on the afternoon of the 15th inst., was attended at least 
by five thousand persons. The editor of the Herald states that on the hearse leaving the 
door of the deceased in Notredame strect, the citizens fell into the procession two # 
two, but this arrangement being impossible to be continued, they followed en masse. 
When opposite Mr Cardinal’s house, in the Main street, he perceived that the hearse 
was already at the summit of the rising ground in front, and that the whole of this 
spacious street was one dense and black mass of people, both in front and rear, to 
top of the hill back of the postoffice, at which time those who were in the rear of the pre’ 
cession had not turned the corner of St James street. At the graveyard a very appr 
priate and impressive discourse was pronounced by the Rev Mr Mathieson, 
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A public meeting of the citizens was called to take into consideration the most 
desirable method of perpetuating his memory in Canada, where his life and acts have 
been so generally beneficial, by opening a subscription for a fund, either 1o add a left 
wing to the Montreal General Hospital, to be named the Gates’ Wing, or to be ap- 
plied in the erection of any other building most likely to meet the sense and wishes of 
the public, and at the same time to serve as an ornament to the city of Montreal. 

Since this melancholy occurrence we have received intelligence of the sudden death 
of Charles Bancroft, Esq. who was tae partner of Mr Gates. The Montreal Herald 
announces it thus. 

“It is with deep regret we are called upon to announce the death of Charles Ban- 
croft, Esq., our highly respectable fellow citizen, and a partner of the firm of Horatio 
Gates & Co. This gentleman, who has survived the leading partner of the establish. 
ment only a few days, was in the enjoyment of uninterrupted health until Friday, 
when he was taken ill. On Saturday morning he was considered in danger—and at 
four o’clock on the same afternoon, he was a corpse. 

“ A more extraordinary coincidence, or a more awful dispensation of the Divine Will, 
than the sudden removal of these two worthy and prosperous partners from the midst 
of their friends and families, and from the enjoyment and control of their worldly 





wealth, has seldom, if ever, occurred.” 
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Polynesian Researches, during a resi- 
dence of nearly eight years in the Sandwich 
Islands. By William Ellis. 4 Vols. New 
York. J.and J. Harper. 1834, 


Both our perusal and review of these 
very instructive and interesting volumes 
have been too long deferred. If all works 
on missionary enterprizes were dictated 
by the same judgment and wisdom which 
are manifested in this, few would oppose 
or deride the efforts of proselyting fraterni- 
ties to diffuse christian knowledge, and 
their several peculiarities of creed and 
worship over paynim lands. Mr Ellis 
betrays no fanatical zeal, or astonishment 
and wrath at the rites and customs of the 
insulated pagans; he indulges in no phari- 
saical ostentation of individual righteous- 
ness, and in no utopian prophesies of an 
unsuffering and sinless millennium. Un- 
affected and earnest, yet humble and dis- 
creet in his faith and its propagation, he 
looks upon idolatry and its unholy sacri- 
fices, not as subjects demanding vehem- 
entdenunciation and profane anathema, but 
patient remonstrance, unwearied instruc- 
tion and gradual superscssion. He assails 
not the heathen as sinners and blasphe- 
mers, the most atrocious, nor invites them 
to heaven by menaces of hell. Tolerant 
and forbearing, he discovers that more are 
won by charity than curses, and that the 
humanizing influences of civilization must 
accompany every attempt to christianize 
the untaught children of nature. The 
writings of Mr Ellis are singularly free 
fom all religious, (or, rather irreligious) 
cant and supercilious sanctimoniousness. 
The clerical formule, the orthodox set 

Trases, 80 common andso repugnant to 
taste, sentiment and fecling, do not man- 
acle his thoughts, or interdict his observa- 
tions. He beholds the physical, moral 
and wey a of the islanders with 

eye of a christian philosopher, and un- 
folds the thorough knowledge, which he has 











acquired, with modesty, elegance and 
judgment. In the finished picture which 
he spreads before us, we see the interest- 
ing people, among whom he so long resi- 
ded and on whom he conferred the inesti- 
mable benefit of his wise instructions and 
example. Their laws, customs, rites, man- 
ners, language, diversions, costumes, their 
habits in peace, usages in war, tempera- 
ments and capabilities, all are depicted 
with fidelity and feeling. From a great 
fund of local knowledge the author has de- 
duced with admirable skill, a history of the 
Sandwich Islands which must supercede 
all the mere sectarian reports that have 
been presented by less judicious mission - 
aries. We read this work, long as it is, 
with profit and pleasure; for it developes 
the mysteries of the human heart and por- 
trays the propensities of unenlightened 
man. We watch his progress, beneath 
christian instruction, from licentious bar- 
barism and wild idolatry, to civilization 
and true religion, with constantly in- 
creasing delight. The bloody throne of 
the absolute tyrant is not hurled in frag- 
ments to the four winds of heaven, by usur- 
ping legislators, nor the sanguinary altar 
cast into the sea by ecclesiastical zealots. 
The missionary goes forth to toil in the 
vineyard, not to madden himself with the 
wine ; he goes to woo, not to war; to supply 
before he subverts; to inculcate a holy creed 
and a wise code, before he revolutionizes ; 
to minister to the mortal comforts and the 
innocent pleasures of this world while he 
reveals th: immortal hopes and require- 
ments of another. This, we believe, was 
done by Mr Ellis; for this and the 
valuable knowledge, which his work af- 
fords, he deserves the respect and applause 
of every true friend to humankind. 
Poems by Cynthia Taggart. Provi- 
dence. Cranston & Hammond. 1834, 
Rhode Island, being almost @ terra incog- 
nita in literature, we ‘can scarcely expect 
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to find, at this distance and among the 
fashionable fascinations of the day, the 
modest volume of the afflicted lady, whose 
genius is so highly commended and whose 
sorrowsare so feelingly portrayed below by 
our friend, Mr Greene. Contrary, therefore, 
to our custom, we extract from ‘I'he Litera- 
ry Journal, with slight alterations, the sub- 
sequent notice of one, who, under happier 
circumstances, might have acquired the 
fame and enjoyed the honours of God’s 
most noble gift—immortal and ever soar- 
ing Genius. 

*‘ The author of this volume was born, 
and now resides in Middletown in Rhode 
Island; she is the daughter of one of our 
revolutionary patriots, who suffered much 
in the cause of his country ; and who, after 
having endured a succession of trials and 
misfortunes, by which he was reduced 
from comparative independence to extreme 
poverty, has recently gone to the grave, 
respected and beloved by all who knew 
him,—leaving one daughter who has long 
been confined by wasting sickness, and 
another who has been for years bereft of 
reason. ‘Tlic author of these poems is a 
victim to a complication of disorders,which 
have produced a permanent affection of 
the head, accompanied by incessant and 
often agonizing pain, the consciousness of 
which, except when under the influence of 
powerful opiates, she never loses in sleep ; 
in which terrible condition she has been, 
for more than seven years, confined to her 
bed, ina state of utter helplessness, In 
this condition, with no advantages of edu- 
cation, no intercourse with society, debar- 
red from the contemplation of nature, with 
disease continually preying upon theorgan 
of thought,with no expectation of recovery, 
no bright remembrance of the past, no en- 
joyment of the present, and no hope for 
the future, she has poured forth the eftu- 
sions of a mind still unsubdued by the mis- 
eries to which it has been doomed. 

So entire has been the prostration of her 
physical strength, that she has been una- 
ble to perform the mechanical labor of com- 
mitting her compositions to paper. These 
have accordingly been written from her 
dictation, by others, generally by her aged 
father ; and few, if any of them, have un- 
dergone hor own revision. 

A volume of poetry, thus written, must, 
of course, contain many imperfections: but 
most of those, which appear in the present 
instance, would undoubtedly have been re- 
moved, had it been in the power of the au- 
thor to have bestowed any after labor upon 
her productions. To bring them, therefore, 
to the same rigid test of criticism by which 
we judge the works of ordinary candidates 
for-public favor, would be manifestly un- 
just. In noticing these defects, we should 
not forget the causes to which they are to 
be attributed. The composition of the 
poems should be viewed in connexion with 
all its attendant circumstances; when so 
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viewed, we cannot but be surprised that its 
faults are comparatively so few. 

Neither could it be expected that a mind, 
thus situated, whatever rright be its origi- 
nal strength or versatility of talent, and 
however wide the range of subjects on 
which it might be exercised, should fail 
to give each of them a tinge of its own 
feelings of gloom and despondency. The 
traces of these are accordingly visible in 
every portion of the volume; but they are 
never obtruded to view, and appear every 
where to be subdued by a mental energy, 
which, although it has ever felt their pre. 
sence, has never been entirely overcome by 
their power. 

The effect of such a condition, upon a 
mind less finely tempered than hers, with 
so limited a number of visible objects pre- 
sented to its observations, would have been 
to contract the range of its thoughts, until 
these were wholly centred in its immediate 
sufferings; but in her case, the mind has 
risen above its fate. Her complaints do 
not arise so much on account of the actual 
endurance of pain itself, as they do from 
sorrow at the thought that her spirit is de. 
barred from a communion with the glories, 
the beauty and loveliness of external na- 
ture. We might refer to many passages 
in illustration of this remark ; but can on- 
ly give a few stanzas from one of the 
poems “The Heart’s Desire,” in which 
this feeling is strikingly exhibited. 


“ Essay, my Heart, my aching heart, 
To lisp thy longing forth ;— 

Speak thy intense desire to gaze 
Upon the blooming earth. 


This, this my panting heart excites 
With all a passion’s glow ; 

That I may know long banished health, 

And feel the balmy air’s sweet stealth 
Across my temples flow ;-— 


And stray the verdant landscape o'er, 

And press the lawn and walk the shore 

That I have traced, long since, before; 

And lift mine eyes, unpained, to view 
The glorious morning sun. 


What years have passed of anguish keen, 
Since last I heard the roar 
Of clashing waves or marked the scene 
Where, in the milder sea’s deep green, 
The inverted, towering trees were seen 
From yon delightful shore— 
Or heard the warblir g concert ring, 
While echoing joys responsive sing, | 
And purling brook, and bubbling springs 
In sweet, melodious offering, 
Their simple music pour ! 


* # * * #* 
O, Health, thy succouring aid extend, 
While low, with bleeding heart, I bend, 
And on thine every means attend, 
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And sue with streaming eyes ;— 
But more remote, thou fliest away, 
The humbler I thine influence pray ; 

And expectation dies. 


Twice three long years of life have gone 
Since thy loved presence was withdrawn, 
And 1 to grief resigned ; 


Laid on the couch of lingering pain, 
Where stern disease’s torturing chain 
Has every limb confined. 
¥ * * * 


” 


Once more my pleadings I renew ; 

And with my parting breath I sue, 
Goaded by potent pain— 

By all the pangs of wasting life, 

By gasping nature’s chilling strife, 
To gain one lingering view 

Ofthy fair aspect, mildly sweet ; 

And kiss from off thine airy fect, 
The healing drops of dew. 


Oh, bathe my burning temples now, 
And cool the scorching of my brow, 
And light the rayless eye ;— ‘ 
My strength revive with thine own might, 
And with thy footsteps firm and light, 
Oh, bear me to thy radiant height, 
Where, soft reposing, lie 
Mild peace, and happiness, and joy, 
And Nature’s sweets, that never cloy, 
Unmixed with dreadful pain’s alloy ;— 
Leave me not thus to die!” 


This little volume has been published 
by the friends of the author, in order to 
furnish the means of alleviating the wants 
of her family, and of administering to her- 
self all the relief which human power can 
bestow. But we do not wish to be under- 
stood as calling public attention to these 
poems, solely or principally with a view 
to that object. They contain much which 
recommends itself to perusal, without re- 
ference to the remarkable circumstances 
of their authorship. We would not insult 
the claims of genius, by asking for it the 
charity of patronage. The support which 
it has always a right to claim, should never 
be offered it as a bounty. No candid read- 
ercan glance over these pages, without 
feeling that they contain the emanations 
ofa mind of no common order: and in 
view of all the circumstances, highly as 
We prize the intellectual efforts of some 
of our countrywomen, we feel that it is 
not too much to say, that had she been 
blessed with ordinary health, and sur- 
rounded with merely ordinary advantages, 
the now obscure author of this volume, 
instead of needing the exertions of friend- 
ship to render justice to her talents, would 
have stood among the first of those of 
whom we are so justly proud. The gift 
of God is in her; and the weight of his 
omnipotent arm alone has prevented it 


from fully manifesting its beauty and its 
power.” 
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Lord Nial,a Romance, in four Cantos. 
The Wizzard’s Grave, the Origin of Bac- 
chus, etc. By J. M. M. New York. John 
Doyle. 1834. 

If we failed to discover that these initials 
indicated Mr J. M’Dermott Moore, the im- 
agination and enthusiasm of the* Milesian 
character so deeply imbue this rythmical 
romance that we could not hesitate to as- 
sign the authorship to a true son of St 
Patrick. We are first presented with an 
eulogistic dedication to the Agitator, and 
then with a fantastic story of a wandering 
bard, who protests, not only that he has 
enjoyed visions and apocalypses on the bo- 
som of Mucross Lake, but that the re- 
doubtable spirits, who dwell in the en- 
chanted waters, have actually presented 
him with a poetic romance, written in hi- 
eroglyphiecs, which, in the sanctuary of 
one Murphy’s country inn, he resolves to 
translate for the benefit of all believers in 
miracles, and bequeathe to his landlord as 
the guerdon of his hospitality. Having 
witnessed the May-Night pranks of the 
immortal O’Donohoe, the gallant water 
chivalry of Nial, and the enchanting beau- 
ties of the lady of the lake, and completed 
the traduction of this Celtic godsend, the 
visionary bard vanishes like the mysteries 
he loved, and leaves Murphy and the world 
to read the story of Lord Nial’s feats in 
anthropy and ichthyology, namely, among 
men and fishes. 

We sympathize with the sorrows of the 
dreaming son of phantoms as deeply as it 
is necessary, but truly we are indebted to 
him for his very elegant and spirited trans- 
lation. It is not, in all respects, entirely 
orthdtlox, for we are told that Nial 


“ A god amidst immortals shone, 

A blaze of light from heel to plume, 
A cheek of beauty, youth and bloom ; 
And such a form and such an eye, 

If there’s a maid in yonder sky, 
Unmated at this hour, 

She well may wish thy ransom nigh, 
To woo thee to her bower.” 


Unquestionable authority informs us 
that there are no marriages in a future 
state of being—a very consolatory truth 
to many an ill-locked pair in this world, 
we have no doubt. Sometimes, too, we 
meet with lines which would have offend- 
ed Priscian’s auricular sense—such as 


“ His right hand to his lips were press’d, 
His left done homage at his breast.” 
And 
“ And bellowing hills and battle ery 
Was his first birthday’s lullaby.” 


Though the author displays great fa- 
cility of composition and rhyme, and is 
always imaginative and often cloquent, 
yet his imitations of Anacreon Moore and 
Scott, however involuntary, are visible and 
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obvious. The musical cadence and lus- 
cious spirit of the former are manifested 
in many parts of the poem ; and the whole 
of the battle scene reminds us strongly of 
Marmion, as the varied structure of the 
verse, previously, had suggested to our 
memory The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
Pioneering our way, thus, with a little 
criticism, we advance unobstructed to a 
rapid review. of a poem which we have 
read with attention. All critics cannot 
say as much. 

The story, though slight and brief, 
would constitute the very acme of Orien- 
tal Romance. It is a tale of the love (what 
a pity that Hymen should be so blind and 
stupid as to extinguish Cupid’s torch !) 
which Mary, an amphibious lady, whose 
pillow is the billow, who couches on the 
conches, and is by taste and confession an 
ichthyophagist—conceives for the Lord 
Nial, a gallant warrior of the olden Irish 
Chivalry, The lady, true to her sex, who 
are the same in myrtle and in coral groves, 
allures and fascinates her heroic inamora- 
to by all the artifices of female strategy, 
but fails to hold him a captive to her 
charms or detain him from the last terrific 
contest which the Irish patriots may wage 
against native traitors and foreign usurpers. 

he hero, of course, wins immortality and 
deati: in the fight ; and, when dying, amid 
a hecatomb of victims, beholds his adored 
though abandoned Spirit of the Waters fly- 
ing from the brutal rage of the soldiery to- 
wards Mucross Lake. A preux chevalier 
could do no less than follow to the rescue, 
albeit he was dying ; and accordingly the 
bleeding demigod of battle pursues the 
Pan-like condottieri and scatters panic 
among them. Reaching her home, the 
lady skims along the crystal surface of 
the deep, smiling on her lover, and sinks to 
glory and dominion among the amphibia 
of her empire. Lord Nial, like a veritable 
Bayard, follows, and the green waves close 
above the brilliant bridal of the Milesian 
lovers. This is the story, which would do 
honour to the imagination of an Arabic 
fabulist. Much agreeable poetry, however 
—many graphic pictures of scenery, na- 
tural sentiments and eloquent scenes are 
interspersed, and the reader will be pleas- 
ed with the melody and ardour of the 
verse, though he may fancy that the ideas 
have been, too frequently, embodied before. 
Of the age, education, opportunities and 
general talents of the author we know no- 
thing, but if, with his imagination and 
feeling (though the latter sometimes bor- 
ders on the grotesque) he associates indus- 
try and habits of unwearied original 
thought, he may attain to a fair and hon- 
ourable reputation, As specimens of his 
reflections, we subjoin a few extracts. 


“ The falsely valiant, when they 
Affect a will to meet the blow, ad 


Notices. 


But roistering speech and ruffian air 
Are still the types of fear’s despair ; 

Yea, even the self-destroyer fain 

Would linger, though he cuts the vein. 
The brave—the wretched—or the just— 
May smile upon that sleep of dust ; 

And yet, even they shall own, at length, 
What blessed things are life and strength: 
And at the issue shrink before 

That awful thought—to be no more ; 

For as we feel life’s latest ray, 

Upon the margin of decay, 

Strange thoughts will crowd upon the brain, 
Not felt, or feebly felt, till then ; 

Home, friendship and a thousand things, 
To which departing memory clings 
With rapture,—even despair and strife 
Woo the lorn spirit back to life.” 


“*'T is less the feeling than the fear 

Makes all our ills so hard to bear. 

Life is so brief a thing at most, 

One instant’s calm is something lost—~ 

If wo must come, so let it come ! 

Why hail it with a herald drum? 

The ruin should at once have burst— 

Better to feel, than fear the worst— 

Unless that ruin bared to view 

May teach us to avoid it too. 

Suspense is torture, and its train 

Of hopes but after throbs of pain 

To memory, if they cheer in vain— 

Even as those traitor gleams of light, 

That instant glad and shun the sight, 

Add seeming darkness to the night. 

There is a solace in the grief 

That knows not—looks for no relief; 

For deepest wo alone can share 

The consolation of despair— 

That feeling which can still embalm 
The venom of Fate’s deadliest curse, 

For when she’s done her worst to damn, 
We know she can’t do worse !”’ 


“The human crowd’s a mere machine, 
Worked by some crafty engineer, 
Who as he wills may drive or steer ; 

A thing to toil, and sweat, and groan, 
Without one motive of its own.” 


“ Whate’er the heartless stoics buast, 
The great of mind must feel the most ; 
It is the very want of soul, 

That helps the victim to control 

His passions, and in sooth to be 

All calm, where all is misery ; 

A passionless, a breathing clod-— 
Too lowly for a child of God. 

A thing of instinct, whom the glow 
Of reason warns not of his wo; 

The working of the mind within, 
Whether for righteousness or sin, 
Proves more its deathless origin.” 


The notes are written in a spirit of 
quaint humour characteristic of the au 
thor’s countrymen,and some of the smaller 
pieces are rife with the eonvivial glee 
the most mercurial people among all the 
isles of the earth. The volume is a beaut 
ful specimen of typography. 
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